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leldees Conference of Unitarian and Other Christian Churches was formed in the 
year 1865, with the purpose of strengthening the churches and societies which 
should unite in it for more and better work for the kingdom of God. These churches 
accept the religion of Jesus, holding in accordance with his teaching, that practical 
religion is summed up in love to God and love to man.—[Passed unanimously by the 
National Unitarian Conference, Sept. 26, 1894.] 
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PUBLISHERS’ NOTICE. 


On page 27 the publishers announce a list of premiums to 
be given to those who shall secure for the Christian Register 
subscribers for the ensuing year. There are nine premiums, 
ranging from $250 to $25, for lists containing the largest 
number, the next largest, etc., with commissions for all who 
will work. 


Editorial. 


S it not a significant fact that some of the sociologists and 
ethical teachers who are most disturbed about what 
seem to them to be the signs of moral and social de- 
generacy in the community about them are men who 
have stood on one side of the currents of energy flowing 

through the churches? Does it not occur to them that, pos- 
sibly, they have neglected to use one of the most powerful 
agencies for promoting social order? We have no occasion 
to love some of the churches or to admire the forms and 
creeds through which the religious sentiment in them seeks 
expression. But we have never seen a church of any de-- 
nomination which was not better for some portion of the 
community than no church at all. In a community where 
the church may be regarded as a moral failure, it will be 
found that all other institutions are on the same low level. 

The community is not bad because the church is an agent 
of degradation, but the church is degraded because the 
community is bad. Happily, the moral force of a church is 
never measured by its creeds and ceremonies. The recuper- 
ative power of the most lawless settlements on the frontier 
of civilization is wonderful. Begin with drinking-saloons, 
gambling-houses, and shooting-matches, and twenty-five years 
will not pass before these will be followed by. churches, 
schools, and the beginnings of art, literature, and social 
well-being. Let the critics of society take a hand and 
strengthen the things that remain, and which remain be- 
cause they are permanent forces of civilization and progress. 


Fd 


THE /nguirer of London, like all religious papers, feels the 
pull of two opposing tendencies. One class of readers 
would have it keep itself strictly to denominational matters: 
to whom the editor properly replies that, where public affairs 
call for the direct application of the principles of our relig- 
ion, we must take account of them. The other tendency is 
to insist upon the treatment of all questions which involve 
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ethical principles. ‘The meaning of this demand commonly 
is that each reader would have the two or three questions 
which most interest him brought to the foreground. But, if a 
religious newspaper is conducted with due regard to all the 
interests of society, it must show hospitality to every worthy 
cause, and not limit itself to a few. But no religious paper 
could admit to its columns more than a small part of the 
contributions concerning political and social topics without 
being swamped in a sea of controversy and losing its dis- 
tinctive character. Every question is an ethical question 
when it is reduced to a choice between two ways, the one 
right and the other wrong. There are a few simple princi- 
ples which are essential in ethics and religion. These, 
properly stated and illustrated, give a religious paper its 
character and mission. Innumerable applications of them 
must be left to journals which specialize their functions in 
other ways. 
DJ 


Recent travellers in China, among them Rev. Judson 
Smith, come back with reports concerning a new China. 
We know so little of our fellow-men that, for the most part, 
we look upon China as a nation of hopeless conservatives, 
dead to all the influences of modern life. But these recent 
travellers tell us that all the forces of modern civilization are 
working their miracles among the inhabitants of this ancient 
nation. Mines are being opened, railroads are building, 
electric apparatus is coming in, mathematical and. scientific 
books are in demand, foreign languages are being taught, 
and throughout the many provinces of this vast and ancient 
empire there is felt the stir of a new life. 


at 


Tue following is a declaration of unity by Protestant mis- 
sionaries from various countries and of different denomina- 
tions, assembled in Kuling, Central China, August, 1898 : — 

“‘We,-the undersigned missionaries, desiring to express to 
the world our heartfelt unity in regard to the essential points 
of.our Christian religion and longing to fulfil the desire of 
our blessed Saviour and Master, expressed in his prayer, 
Jonn xvii. verses 11, 20-23, that His disciples should be 
one as He and the Father are one, hereby declare that in 
our united services, as well as in our daily intercourse with 
each other, we realize ourselves to be one in the Father and 
in the Saviour. Christianity is not so much a system of 
doctrines as it is a new life, born of the Spirit of God, a life 
of vital union with God through the Saviour. All those who, 
by the grace of God, have received this new life, are living 
members of Christ’s body, and are therefore one. Christ 
himself is the centre of our union. We may still have dif- 
ferent views and opinions on several minor questions of our 
religion, and may follow different methods of church policy 
and Christian work, as each one’s conscience directs him; 
but yet we feel we are one by the Blood of Jesus, our only 
Saviour and Mediator, and by His Spirit, who moves our 
hearts. We are like different battalions of one great army, 
fighting under one great Captain (¢.c., our common Saviour 
and Master) for one great end,— the proclamation and es- 
tablishment of Christ’s kingdom throughout the world. In 
Christ we are one.” 


ae 


One of the wisest things in literature concerning social 
reform may be found in an article by Albion W. Small in 
the American Journal of Sociology. We says, “We all 
admit that there are things desirable as aids to social prog- 
ress.” 
done. It does not, therefore, follow that some one is to 
blame because they are not.done. ‘The first necessity is to 
discover not only what is needed, but also how to obtain it. 
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In a general way, we say certain things ought to be ° 
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For instance, as exactly parallel cases, we know that we are 
not using our coal in the best way to produce power. 
Again, a large part of our fuel goes up the chimney. Chem- 
ists say that some time we shall learn how to produce food 
directly from the elements. Some day we shall be able to 
economize heat, increase power, and make food by chemistry. 
We ought to do these things. Some day we shall. But 
meanwhile “society ” is not to blame because we cannot do 
them. We ought to solve the labor problem. Some day we 
shall. But we are not to blame because we do not know 
how to do it immediately. We ought to prevent intemper- 
ance, pauperism, and crime. Society is not to blame be- 
cause no man knows just how the work is to be done. 
There are delinquent and defective classes who ought not 
to have children. Statistics show that for generations they 
have bred paupers, prostitutes, and criminals, to be a burden 
to society. We ought to prevent their increase. But society 
is not to blame because it does not know exactly how to 
make the work thoroughgoing. 


wt 


Some gentlemen interested in the religious proceedings of 
the various denominations have been examining the reports 
of religious conventions in the Boston daily papers. The 
result of their examination shows that the Unitarians get 
more notice than the Congregationalists, two-thirds as much as 
the Episcopalians, and more than half as muchas the Method- 
ists. It will surprise our readers to learn that the Unita- 
rians are said to get much more notice in proportion to 
their numbers, and in proportion to the length or frequency 
of their meetings, than any other denomination in New Eng- ° 
land. A further conclusion is that the secular papers regard 
denominational meetings as second in interest to those of all 
other kinds. 


Strength and Sweetness. 


One of the mistakes regularly made by the non-expert 
judge of human nature is to describe the strength of charac- 
ter and force of will that are supposed to be indicated by the 
lines about a firm-set mouth. What are described as the 
lines indicating resolution and courage really indicate a 
conscious effort to be firm and strong. The weak man whose 
will commonly falters, and whose mouth commonly betrays 
his weakness, nerves himself at some crisis of his fortunes, 
sets his teeth, and displays the signs of a dogged but tran- 
sient resolution. The signs which the inexpert physiogno- 
mist interprets as proofs of strength, really indicate a will 
and a courage that will not serve unless, like galley-slaves, 
they are scourged to their task. 

Look at the portraits of a hundred men mighty in thought, 
deliberate in counsel, courageous in the face of peril, and 
cheerful when disaster has overtaken them, and note the easy 
curve of the lips, slightly parted, because the heart is beating 
steadily, and the breath is not quickened by stress of anxiety. 
All the signs of moral power and force of will recorded in the 
novels of the inexpert would fail when applied to the descrip- 
tion of those who are heroes without knowing it, who are 
courageous without striving for it, and. whose wills work 
steadily without their consciousness. 

Precisely similar to these external signs of weakness -and 
strength are the mental and vocal manifestations which corre- 
spond to them. Jeremiah made more outcry about the sins 
of Israel than did Isaiah, because mentally and morally he 
was a weaker man. Isaiah stands above all the writers of 
the Old Testament, pre-eminent in his calm and conscious 
trust that the heavens are clean and that the stars-can do no 
wrong. During the coming winter one Isaiah will be worth 
more than a hundred Jeremiahs and Ezekiels. We are ad- 
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_vancing toward tasks and responsibilities which will test the 

energies of strong men and women. There are dangers in 
sight for the American Republic. Any one who is not a fool 
can see that. There are responsibilities which taken upon 
our shoulders (and which cannot be avoided) will sometimes 
make the nation stagger with weariness. Nothing will be 
gained by squealing. No help will come from those who, 
standing on one side of the great highway over which the 
national life is passing, shall assume the attitude of impartial 
and irresponsible spectators and critics. 

Mere criticism at this stage of affairs is not helpful service. 
It harms the recipient and does not bless the giver. Every 
man who has any adequate knowledge of the American 
people, who has any steadiness of personal courage and 
warmth of moral enthusiasm, knows that lying half developed 
or wholly latent in the life of the people are all the resources 
of fidelity and wisdom that are now needed to lift the Ameri- 
can Republic out of its perplexities and perils. They who 
have within themselves the elements of power we need, and 
who know how to reach them in others, will be the most calm 
and hopeful in the days to come. 

We have been reading the marvellous exploits of Landor 
and Sven-Hedin in Central Asia. The most wonderful and 
inspiring part of the record shows the unconscious way in 
which these men faced difficulty, not with a painful fore- 
knowledge of the loads to be carried and the miles of desert 
to be traversed, but of the power they had to bear the bur- 
dens and to make the journey. In the darkest crises of 
their evil fortunes the moral power of these hardy explorers 
wrought miracles of courage in others. 

In all dislocations of social and political arrangements 
-such as are now inevitable the servants of the Devil have 
their opportunity, but so, also, do the children of light. 
When habits are changing, it is possible to slip in the begin- 
nings of better things. The sweetness of those who are 
strong and wise may be infused into the common life in the 
time of need. In perilous times the people seek refuge 
with strength and wisdom, finding them like the shadow of a 
great rock in a weary land. Now is the time to press all 
great principles to their application. Reform in the civil ser- 
vice, taxation according to privilege, revenue raised and ad- 
ministered for the common good, suffrage regulated by the 
ability to use it, protection of the rights of every individual 
in the nation, the arbitration of all disputes between classes 
and nations, combination to prevent war by arrest and re- 
straint of quarrelsome nations,— all these are questions now 
coming into the foreground, with the possibility of being at- 
tended to as never before. There is an openness of mind 
which makes this the time of ploughing and sowing for those 
who have new ideas and better ideals. Let the strong show 
their strength by their wisdom and their sweetness, but let no 
one regard the firm-set mouth and the harsh voice of denun- 
ciation as signs of superior wisdom and a more excellent 
virtue. 


Henry Lee. 


Much has been said of Col. Lee in other connections, but 
almost nothing of his relation to religion. This also de- 
serves mention, not only as part of an interesting life, but 
for its bearing upon the general question of the value of 
churches. They need the indorsement of no man or set of 
men. ‘They rest upon broad and deep human needs. But 
that a man whose life penetrated almost all departments of 
human activity — politics, education, business, charity, art, 
literature, patriotic service — should have been, through all his 
life, a constant attendant at public worship, is, so far, a 
sign of the vital usefulness and the real moral value of the 
churches. No Sunday found his seat vacant, if he could pos- 
-sibly occupy it. He joined in the responses and in the con- 
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gregational hymns with interest and with vigor. To his suc- 
cessive ministers he was the most loyal of parishioners. His 
sincere wonderment that they could find enough to say every 
week was a striking, though amusing, illustration of the hu- 
mility that underlay all his manly energy and independence. 
In the business affairs of his parish he took a close interest; 
and, while often in opposition before a measure was decided 
upon, he was always thereafter ready to bear a part of the 
consequent burden. He had known, among the myriads 
of other noted men, all the older and more famous ministers ; 
and among the family histories which filled his memory was 
an intimate knowledge of many curious and entertaining 
passages in the life of the old churches. If he had had Dr. 
Pierce’s habit of keeping a profuse diary, the world would 
have a record of many most valuable details of the social, 
ecclesiastical, literary, and political life of the past half- 
century which is not likely to be found elsewhere. A con- 
versation with him in his home, by his bedside in sickness, 
or in the long drives in which he took the air with a favor- 
ite mischievous gray horse and his quiet mate, was such an 
entertainment as few men could give. 

This constant attendance might, in some men, have been 


- ascribed to the desire to set a good example; but no such 


conceit ever entered that sincere and humble soul. In 
others it might have been called a tribute to the conventionali- 
ties ‘and the proprieties; but to imagine this in Col. Lee 
would have been impossible to any one not entirely devoid of 
humor. No one who saw him in church, standing as squarely 
as a pyramid, holding his book up before his face at the right 
angle for his glasses, and taking part in the service with an 
evident relish, could have mistaken the genuineness and 
freshness of his enjoyment of the occasion.. Whatever else 
he was or was not, he was not conventional. Like the trees 
he loved, he grew from his own roots. No one could dis- 
sent more vigorously than he, and few dissented more often 
from the common view of many things. Whatever he did, 
one might be sure he did because he himself liked or ap- 
proved it. His loyalty to the Church, therefore, had all the 
value and the permanence of a deliberate choice. 

He was not a theologian, and had little interest in the 
subtleties of the creeds. He was a practical man, and he 
must have cared for the Church and for religion as valuable 
influences upon public and private character. As such, he 
had sympathy for all the churches except the Roman 
Catholic, which some personal experiences led him to con- 
demn very vigorously. He respected all champions who 
fought well, whether upon his side or the other. When the 
proprietors of Music Hall were to consider turning Theodore 
Parker out of it for his heretical or anti-slavery preaching, he 
bought a share in the stock, that he might go into the meet- 
ing and stand up for the preacher. He had little, if any, 
sympathy for Mr. Parker’s views; but he would have, and 
did secure, fair play for him. Whatever theological opinions 
he had were probably of the conservative order, as was 
natural to a man of his age; and, like most men of half a 
century ago, his loyalty was given rather to his parish than 
to the denomination with which it was affiliated. In his 
parish he cared more for fellowship and worship than for 
any elegance of architecture or music. To those whom he 
met there he was, as to others, courtly, humorous, and, in 
his later years, paternal. He loved natural men, as he loved 
nature. Between him and the gypsies who camped all sum- 
mer in the region, there seemed to be a sort of tacit sympathy. 
The pretentious and presumptuous may have found their re- 
ception not all they could have wished; but the self-respect- 
ing man, who knew his business and minded it, whatever his 
social standing, his occupation, or his possessions, found in 
him a friend. As he grew older, a certain gentleness and 
tenderness, like the Indian summer haze, clothed his bearing 
and conversation, and added love to respect among those 
who then knew him, 
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The Hen or the Incubator? 


In these days, when so many kindly souls are doing their 
best to twist the kinks out of the strands of the universe so 
that the ropes shall run smoothly through the pulleys, it is 
greatly to be wondered at that no “ Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals” should at last have been wrought to 
the pitch of preaching a crusade against the flagrant wrongs 
visited on the head of one “ poor, earth-born companion and 
fellow-mortal,”—-so Robert Burns would have called her,— 
namely, the homely, domestic barn-yard hen. In her forlorn 
instance does the world witness reason, affection, and a self- 
respecting career all blighted in the bud, and this in the 
vaunted name of the advance of science in its control over 
the laggard processes of nature. 

The kerosene incubator can do it better than the maternal 
bosom! cries haughty Science. Yes, and do it quicker, surer, 
and more economically! For all the world, do what? Why, 
of course, hatch out eggs and provide for the early nurture 
of the ensuing young. Alongside the incubator —in the 
sprightly language of the day — the hen is already a “ back 
number.” While she is imperfectly covering twenty eggs 

at a time, the incubator is environing, with its quickening 
warmth, a thousand. She —as wholly dependent on such 
unreliable factors as intelligence and love — is intermittent, 
flighty, gossipy, periodically restless, and disposed to run 
round after the latest news. Eliminate from the brooding 
process such utter non-essentials as mind and affection, and 
then may something hopeful be looked for. Nature at best 
but tried her “’prentice han’” on the hen, and only in the 
fulness of time, and as her masterpiece, evolved the in- 
cubator. Just so, said Robbie Burns, it fared in the case of 
man ; 

“ And then she made the lasses, O!” 


_ In listening to such cynical speech from the lips of scien- 
tific men, is it any wonder that many a cheek should grow 
pale, and many a faltering tongue begin to ask in dread what 
new-fangled, Mephistophelian invention may be in store for 
human mothers, entirely to dispense with them as “back 
numbers ” in every respect but that of bearing their children, 
and then handing the little ones over to have all the nursing 
and crowing and prattling done for them in some mechanical 
incubator of a wholesale State educational institution ? 

The idea is no mere imaginary one. It has already been 
broached by leading socialists in Berlin. Besides, is any- 
body so ignorant as not to have heard of the great French 
sentimentalist, Rousseau, who, at the very day he was delug- 
ing all Europe with effusive gush over the sacredness of 
parental love, set the example of handing over his own 
wailing offspring, as fast as they were born, into the revolving 
crib of a foundling hospital incubator, never to set eyes on 
them again? Might it not prove edifying to pause in imagi- 
nation a minute on the Geneva’ sidewalk, and overhear 
ringing on the air the blood-curdling shriek of poor Mrs. 
Rousseau, as her husband leaves the sacred threshold of the 
home to cross over and deposit No. 5 in the general in- 
cubator? Of course, it was urged on her by himself and 
others that poor, dear Mr. Rousseau could be far more 
affecting in his tributes to childhood and maternal tenderness, 
if not himself annoyed by the crying of infants. But this is 
only, in another shape, an echo of the cynical argument in 
glorification of the hen incubator. 

No, there is another side to this grave question. Who, for 
example, ever watched a hen treading round in proud, high- 
legged lift with her brood of fourteen innocents, full of tender 
solicitude, and clucking with heartfelt joy as she pointed out 
with the finger of her bill each fresh grain or grub, without 
the most pathetic sense of what a literal infinity of bliss she 
would have lost, had this same downy, pecking brood been 
hatched out in an incubator; she never maternally to have 
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known them and they never filially to have known her ; she 
to be remanded to the eternal Sisyphus task of laying ever 
more eggs,— addled from the start for all intellectual and 


- moral ends,— and they to grow up pining, unpetted orphans? 


Outraged nature takes her revenges, and terrible they often 
are. Who knows, then, but that, before another century has 
flown, top-lofty science will find out it has simply bitten its 
own nose off, and that the long outraged hen will have grown 
so weary of a life of aimless monotony and so disheartened 
by perpetual miscarriage of maternal yearning that the very 
instinct to lay will have died out in her; yes, and that thus — 
instead of becoming cheaper and more universally diffused 
— French omelets and fried spring chicken, Maryland style, 
will have grown impossible, even for millionaires? 

Whether, in its benevolent interposition in behalf of this 
despised member of the common family, success or non- 
success shall crown the agitation here called for, collateral 
good is sure to come out of it. Alas! the same evil, rife 
with the hen, is fast invading the family, the school, and the 
church. There, too, artificial hatching processes are every- 
where trumpeting their superiority over the old, patient 
brooding process of love and waiting. ‘The day was, in the 
family and the school, when, to develop a rich, vital appre- 
ciation of literature, it was thought indispensable for the 
mind of childhood to be long brooded under the warm, 
pulsing heart of Shakespeare and Milton, of Lamb and Gold- 
smith, while nowadays how many are demanding of the 
critics and psychologists rapid methods of doing away 
entirely with the downy nest and the evoking literary mother, 
and substituting the artificial warmth of generalized canons 
of criticism! No longer need the child find out by inner 
response the beauty, pathos, fire, or sublimity of a passage. 
Rules can be laid down, settling the matter so absolutely 
that individual feeling can be dispensed with as no longer 
called for; indeed, as liable, on the whole, to interfere with 
what is once for all objectively determined. Alas! common 
enough is it already to hear—in the name of advanced 
science — such mothers and teachers as still cling to the 
former ways stigmatized as “old hens.” Thence the cheer 
and comfort of papers like those in the Atlantic Monthly by 
Prof. Miinsterberg,— that noblest Roman of them all, the 
physical psychologists,— papers so superbly scouting and 
flouting at the weighings and measurements of the laboratory 
as a substitute in the teacher for the old, eternal brooding 
process of love and inspiration. 

And, ah! religion. Endless the spiritual incubators whose 
praises are trumpeted abroad to-day for hatching out, and in 
rousing masses, piety in the heart of childhood. The prayer 
at the mother’s knees, the revelation of God’s brooding love 
in the brooding eyes of tenderness, solicitude, and yearning 
appeal with which she hangs over them in the nightly bed,— 
must not some method be got at quicker and on a more 
wholesale scale than this, some method more abreast with the 
demands of the age? Cowper’s tender lines on his mother’s 
picture did well enough for his day and generation; but in 
these stirring times do they not read like too much of a 
“back number’? 


Current Topics. 


THE eager attention of the entire country was directed to 
Washington Monday, when the President’s annual message 
was presented to the consideration of the Fifty-fifth Congress 
at the beginning of its closing session. The utterances of the 
President, while important in a great many respects, failed 
to touch upon the subject of the disposition of the Philip- 
pines, which is admittedly the issue of the current moment 
in American history. The solution of this important prob- 


lem the President postponed until some future occasion. - 


The feature of the Presidential message that is receiving 


ia. 
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— 
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a great deal of attention, as indicating the purposes of the 
administration concerning the future of Cuba, was embodied 
in the President’s statement that the Cubans ought to have 
a government of themselves and for themselves. It was the 
expectation of some of the prominent advocates of expan- 
sion that the President would take occasion in his official 
utterance to the country to make some pointed expression of 
opinion favoring the retention of the Philippines, and his 
failure to take such a step is regarded by the friends of the 
traditional policy of the republic as a distinct indication 
of the growth of the anti-annexationist sentiment in the 
highest councils of the nation. 


a 


PrrRuaps the first note of discord in the swelling anthem 
of Anglo-Saxon unity was struck by the conservative section 
of the British press in discussing that feature of the Presi- 
dential message that has reference to the advisability of a 
control of the projected Nicaragua Canal by the United 
States. Several of the most influential mouthpieces of 
British public opinion declared in emphatic terms that any 
attempt on the part of the United States to obtain control of 
the connecting link between the Atlantic and the Pacific 
would be regarded by Englishmen as an invasion of British 
rights in Nicaragua, and a violation of the intent of the 
Clayton-Bulwer treaty. On the other hand, our British 
cousins responded with appreciative enthusiasm to the 
purport of that striking passage in the message wherein the 
President, on behalf of the American people, thanks the 
people of Great Britain for the remarkable services which 
British consular and diplomatic officers rendered to American 
citizens in Cuba and elsewhere during the late war. 


at 


THE reports issued by the commercial agencies upon the 
business activities of the country during the present year 
show that the trading and manufacturing interests of the 
United States have reached a higher average in 1898 than has 
ever been the case in the entire preceding history of Ameri- 
can industrial expansion. This exceptionally high degree 
of national prosperity is due very largely to the unexampled 


- extension of American foreign trade, which is making rapid 


strides into commercial territory hitherto occupied ex- 
clusively by the English, the French, and the Germans. 
Commercial statisticians point out that the market for 
American textile goods is much more extensive in the large, 
indefinite parts of the surface of the habitable globe desig- 
nated by the vague term “ Orient,’ and that American ma- 
chinery is meeting European competition in the markets of 
the Old World much more successfully than ever before. 
The commercial relations between the United States and 
Russia, for instance, have become so much closer than they 
were that it has been found necessary to establish direct 
communication by sea between American ports of shipment 
and Russian ports of entry,—a deficiency which a great 
Danish steamship company is now planning to supply. 


ae 


THERE is now before Congress a motion, made by Gen. 
Wheeler, the former Confederate cavalry leader, who served 
the Union so well before Santiago during the late war, of- 
fering the thanks of the nation to Miss Helen Gould for 
the services which that splendid and beautiful woman ren- 
dered to American soldiers in the hospitals during the war. 
Many witnesses have testified before the war investigation 
board to the wonderful devotion and untiring industry of 
Miss Gould in her great work of relieving the sufferings of 
the men who marched to the support of their country. 
Miss Helen Gould, it will be remembered, is the daughter of 
the late Jay Gould, who lived under the unenviable nick- 
name of “the railroad wrecker,” and of whom it was said, 
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' Latin neighbors to herself. 
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when he died, that he had never been known to have per- 
formed an act of charity or kindliness to a fellow-being. 
It is a notable fact — and American society has duly noted it 
—that Miss Helen Gould, at immense inconvenience to her- 
self, and with a hand that knew not how to spare her means, 
devoted her time, her energies, and her substance to the 
mission of ministering to the heroes in plain blue whom 
disease and death overtook while they were in the service of 
the great commonwealth. 
Fd 


THE fearful chronicle of the deeds that the great storm 
wrought when it swept over the seaboard of New England 
during the first half of last week has not yet been closed. 
Each day has brought new details of damage and death to 
those who go down into the deep in ships. Many homes in 
various parts of the country were darkened by the an- 
nouncement that the steamer Portland had been destroyed 
by the storm in the course of her voyage from Boston to 
Portland, Me., and that not a person lived to tell the story 
of the disaster. Then came further news of the sinking 
of many ships, together with the brave men who face the 
perils of the sea. It is now estimated that considerably 
more than three hundred persons lost their lives in ship- 
wrecks between Sunday and Wednesday of last week, and 
that the financial losses caused by the hurricane will exceed 
a million dollars. 
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THERE is every reason to believe that a reorganization of 
that well-known force, known as the balance of power in 
Europe, is gradually being effected. Germany has signified 
officially its displeasure at the utterances of Count von Thun- 
Hohenstein, the Austro-Hungarian chancellor, who in a re- 
cent speech before the Hungarian diet declared that Austria 
would not hesitate to retaliate upon Prussia for certain pro- 
scriptive measures which the latter country had directed 
against Austrian subjects. The Austrian statesman’s lan- 
guage must be regarded as lying beyond the limit that is 
prescribed by the rules of international etiquette. It con- 
tained a sharp and distinct note of menace that grated upon 
German ears to such an extent that the Prussian foreign 
office was moved to make some specific representations to.the 
Emperor of Austria on the subject. The fact is that Austria 
and Germany, the two leading members of the triple alli- 
ance, have been slowly dirfting apart for the past decade. 
On the other hand, the relations between France and Aus- 


.tria have been growing closer and more cordial. 
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A curious and significant story of the achievements of 
French diplomacy comes from Paris. It is to the effect that 
the French foreign office has concluded, provisionally, a 
secret treaty with Italy, whereby the latter country obtains in 
France a degree of tariff preference, the withholding of which 
by France has been the cause of an enormous amount of bad 
feeling between the two countries. The importance of the 
new Franco-Italian treaty to the rest of the world lies in the 
fact that its conclusion is a serious blow at the solidity of 
the triple alliance. The agreement was reached while the 
emperor of Germany was travelling in Palestine; and the 
German foreign office does not appear to have done anything 
to interfere with the tampering of French diplomatists with 
the fidelity of Germany’s ally, or even to have been aware 
that anything untoward was occurring either in Paris or in 
Rome. France is making palpable efforts to attach her 
The Franco-Italian treaty may 
or may not be another step toward the formation of the 
Latin federation which, it is suspected, is slowly growing into 
life in the active minds of French statesmen. But the ac- 
complishment of the understanding between France and Italy 
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is certainly a tribute to French foresight, in view of the fact 
that the alliance with Russia, upon which France has been 
placing a great deal of confidence, is fast reverting into the 
lukewarm stage. 

a 


Tue strength of the Russo-French alliance was tried to the 
breaking-point during the critical moments of the dispute be- 
tween France and England concerning the right of the former 
country to maintain a force at Fashoda. The Russian chan- 
cellor, Count Muravieff, is credited with having carried ona 
very candid conversation with President Faure, of the French 
republic, on the subject of the frequent changes of ministry 
in France, and with having conveyed to the chief executive of 
the French republic the impression of the Russian court that 
France would be of much greater value as an ally if her gov 
ernment were vested in some person who would have the 
power to maintain a settled national policy for a longer period 
of time than has usually been the case under the republic. 
In connection with the remarks of the Russian diplomat, it 
should be remembered that a Prince Bonaparte is serving as 
an officer in the Russian army, and that this Bonaparte is a 
favorite at the Russian court. It was the name of this same 
Prince Louis Bonaparte that figured in the list of personages 
who were reported to have devised a plan to bring about the 
downfall of the civil power in France, and to vest the govern- 
ment in the hands of a few military men, who were to devote 
themselves to the task of vindicating the honor of the French 
army, and bringing order out of chaos in the distracted state. 
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THE commercial treaty which France has just concluded 
with Italy, in defiance of the wishes of the German imperial 
chancellery, is to be regarded as another indication of the 
decaying fortunes of the triple alliance. Italy has main- 
tained her adherence to the alliance partially against her 
will, and at a positive detriment to the national welfare of 
the Italian people. A large and influential party has come 
to the fore in the Italian Parliament, whose platform is, 
“Death to the triple alliance.” This party has been fast 
growing in numerical and moral strength during the years 
since Bismarck ceased to be the dominant political factor 
in continental Europe ; and it would surprise nobody if, the 
question of maintaining Italy’s standing in the Dretbund 
being submitted to the suffrages of the Italian people, an 
emphatic negative vote were to be cast. On the other 
hand, however great may have been the failure of French 
colonial policy in Africa, French diplomats have played 
their game with consummate brilliancy in the Italian and 
Spanish peninsulas, 

rd 


France, Austria-Hungary, Italy, and Spain have a great 
deal in common; and their chief medium of affinity is the 
Roman Catholic religion, which is the dominant spiritual 
and intellectual force in all the four countries mentioned. 
Germany, or at least the part of it that controls the empire 
and dictates terms to the minority, is always and aggres- 
sively Protestant. The Catholics of Austria-Hungary and 
Italy do not regard with any degree of satisfaction the 
unenviable position of their coreligionists, who are under 
the not always tolerant domination of Lutheran Prussia. 
Therefore, on religious grounds, if on no others, they look 
forward with expectation to a dissolution of the relation 
that has contributed so much to the greatness of the grow- 
ing Protestant power. In France, on the contrary, the 
Catholic faith is, in reality, the State religion; and the 
republic is not only on the best of terms with the papal see, 
but is recognized as the Defender of the Faith in Turkey 
and other points in the East where the Roman Catholic 
Church enters into contact with the pagan world, 
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Brevitices. 


Lord Kitchener say he cannot claim to be a prophet, but 
he has lately been engaged in upsetting one. 


“ Though thou shouldest bray a fool in a mortar among 
wheat with a pestle, yet will not his foolishness depart from 
him.” 

Correspondence on the “Tobacco, Pest” increases in 
volume; but on this subject “so much has been said, and 
on the whole so well said,” etc. 


The Methodists seem to have anticipated time by a hun- 
dred years in their proposal to raise twenty millions of 
dollars to celebrate the passage of twenty centuries of Chris- 
tian civilization. But it may be that they expect to spend 
a hundred years in raising the money. 


Mr. Herbert Kitchener has been described as a man with 
a perfectly working brain, but without a heart. And yet the 
first thing he did after winning his great battle was to lay 
his laurels and new title at the feet of a woman. Let us 
hope that she has found a heart under his wonderful brain. 


The Junior Republic succeeds in developing the sense of 
justice and responsibility in boys by making them the judges 
of right and wrong in their mutual relations, and compelling 
them to bear the penalty of their own idleness, improvidence, 
or dishonesty. What is good for boys is good for society at 
large. 


The reading of history written by partisans to prove a 
case is often interesting. It is seldom instructive. The 
“mines are salted.” The specimen ores exhibited have been 
“ doctored.” No wise capitalist would stake his fortune on 
statements so one-sided as the denominational ecclesiastical 
histories commonly are. 


In the old Know-Nothing days, prejudice and fear were ex- 
cited to such an extent that in the city of Brooklyn, New 
York, large numbers of Protestants believed that there was 
a plot to destroy them by poison. Catholic cooks were dis- 
missed in some cases for this reason. Such a scare would 
now be impossible. 


The Christian Life of London has a long list of societies 
and institutions either founded or mainly helped by Unita- 
rians. Among others mentioned are the Peace Society, the 
Royal Humane Society, reformatories, public baths and wash- 
houses, picture galleries, free libraries, collegiate institutions, 
“and many others too numerous to mention.” 


There is no class of human beings which cannot be “ ex- 
posed” if a section is made large enough, and the defects, 
faults, and crimes of the whole class, including its worst 
members, are carefully regarded and classified. Actors and 
ministers of religion, politicians and philosophers, cowboys 


and apostles, would all furnish their quota for the Rogues’ 
Gallery. 


At the time when the creed of a church is making the 
most trouble the probability is that it is least needed. The 
vermiform appendix is supposed to be an organ which was 
left over, and lost its use in the process of evolution. Com- 
monly, it is quiet and harmless. If it becomes unpleasantly 


active, the operation for appendicitis is performed, and peace 
reigns again. 


The Congregationalist sums up our “ More Light ” edi- 
torial in such a distorted form that it does not suggest to us 
the original. It reminds us of the image one sometimes sees 
of himself in a silver door-knob, or a convex mirror. After 
reading it, we understand better than before the distortions of 
history which we have tried to correct. We are glad to drop 
the controversy ; but, as a last word, we must repel the charge 
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that we began it. To defend ourselves against an accusation 
of denominational dishonesty in money matters cannot fairly 
be called the beginning of strife. 


Letters to the Editor. 


§ Spain and our Rights. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 


When we are considering our right to take the Philippines, 
we should divide the question. Legal rights are founded 
upon the customs of the past. Moral rights relate to the 
obligations of the future. In this case our legal rights are 
founded upon the law of conquest, but our moral obligations 
rest upon laws not yet written upon the statute books. We 
have a legal right according to the usages of the nations to 
take from Spain its property; but let us be careful about 
pressing it too closely,— taking with it a curse. Is there not 
a higher moral right on which it is better for us to act, an 
unseen property that may prove to us in the future to be 
worth a thousand Philippines? It is the right on which 
Grant acted when he told Lee’s conquered army to take 
home with them their horses with which to plough their 
fields. Who of us now, for all the horses that ever went to 
battle, would lose that deed out of our nation’s history? Act 
in the same way with Spain, and in the long years to come it 
will shine forth as a prouder victory than any in the war we 
won on sea or land, a fitting crown for Hobson’s gallantry 
and a nation’s match for that of Cervera. K. 


An Explanation. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 


In the issue of the Register of November 17, one “ Vero” 
takes exception to a former communication entitled “ A Relig- 
ion to die by.” I hasten to reply primarily because of the 
charge contained in the words “insinuatively sneers at the 
pious soldier’s longing,” etc. His “sneer” is wholly in the 
imagination of “ Vero,” as it was never in the mind or heart 
of the writer. The intention was to show the pitiful condi- 
tion of the Cuban soldier in contrast to the happy mental 
state of the other young man referred to. 

As to the age of the Protestant movement, we can see that 
it would have been as old as any church, had not the unfor- 
tunate political combination of Church and State crushed to 
death the leaders of any such movement. i HD: 


The Post-office Mission. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 

- Some space may perhaps be occupied by one who has 
passed the last dozen years of his life down on the Mexican 
border, away from all possible access to a liberal church, to 
testify to the value of the Unitarian Post-office Mission and 
the literature it spreads. 


tisement: “Unitarian Literature Free. Apply to Mrs. M. iff 
Miller, Geneseo, Ill.” With a longing for reading matter 
which poverty could not procure, and, what went far deeper, 
a yearning for close touch with satisfying religious truth, be- 
gotten by Theodore Parker’s “ Discourse of Religion, his 
biography by Weiss, and his sermons with introduction by 
Frances Power Cobbe,— all read more or less surreptitiously 
while a member of a Methodist church in far off Cumberland, 
England,— eager application was made to Mrs. Miller. The 
prompt response was a copy of the Christian Register and 
one of Minot Savage’s sermons. From that day to this I 
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Years ago, while camping out in 
Texas, the writer’s eye caught the two-line magazine adver- 
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have been Mrs Miller’s “parishioner,” as I like to call myself 
From then till now I have regularly received from her the 
Register and Mr. Savage’s sermons. .. . Occasionally one of 
Mr. Chadwick’s finely chiselled discourses comes along, and 
is keenly relished ; and, if one of Robert Collyer’s be enclosed, 
it is saved till the last, because it is sure to be so sunny as to 
make one, after all, in love with this, to most of us, hard 
workaday world. The great, genial, good man....It is a 
poor and quite inadequate thing to say that I would rather 
go without my Sunday dinner than be without the Register 
or one of Minot Savage’s sermons. . . . It would do Mr. 
Savage’s heart good to see one of his sermons, as it came 
back to me, well thumbed by coal-miners. I had lent it to a 
foreman, and he in turn passed it to some of his men. To 
him and to them it was a thought-compelling revelation. 
Others followed it. ~Thus the good women, who with fine 
fidelity and unswerving trust are quietly ministering to the 
mind and heart of many a lonely one from week to week, yet 
see little of results, may “take heart of grace.” 


JosEPH METCALFE. 
EAGLE PAss, TEX. 


The Tobacco Pest. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 


Now that the tobacco habit discussion has appeared in a 
recent numbers of the /egister, I wish to say (in addition to 
that which has been said) that, if this habit is such a stupen- 
dous and growing evil as thoughtful people believe, and the 
one great thing is to save the children, why is it not the 
duty of the elders to do their level best to help in the way of 
example, and especially those who have been called and 
elected as leaders in morals and religion, the ministers ? 

Let the ministers, every one, by example and also by 
word, set their faces against the use of tobacco, and at once 
there must be a turning of the tide. But, as long as minis- 
ters will continue to indulge in the use of the “nasty and. 
degrading weed” in public as well as in private, what can be 
expected of the masses ? LEVERETT R. DANIELS. 


Unity Club Amusements, 


Zo the Editor of the Christian Register :-— 


Our Unity Club would be glad to get information as to 
good games or other amusements which could be used. at 
some of their meetings. When the club gives a concert or a 
dramatic entertainment, the social interests of the members 
are neglected. We would like to know about games or puz- 
zles or other amusements which will enlist the attention 
and action of all the members present. What books or 
papers can be consulted on these matters? All letters on 
this subject will be forwarded to the writer if addressed in 
care of the Christian Register. La Be 


Hymn and Tune Books. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 


All Souls’ Church of Windsor, Vt., has twenty copies of 
the revised edition (1885) Hymn and Tune Book for the 
church and home, which it would like to sell for a small 
sum, if there is a church needing additional copies, or give 
to some mission movement which has no books suitable to 
its purpose. The books are in good condition, fit for any 
church now using the same edition. They will be sold for 
25 cents per copy, or, if not wanted by any church, will later 
be sent to any new society which will send address and pay 
cost of shipment. Address C.’E. Orpway, 

Windsor, Vt. 
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Unitarian Principles and Methods. 


Under this heading we shall print each week one 
of a series of twelve special articles written by members 
of the Editorial Board of the Christian Register. The 
following have already appeared: 


1. ‘ Unitarian Ideals.” By Charles F. Dole. 
2. “The Unitarian Church: In its Relations with Other Pro- 
testant Churches.” By Howard N. Brown. 


3. “Unitarianism: the Modern Conception of God.” By Minot 
J. Savage, D.D. 
4. “The Unitarian Attitude toward Theology.” By Samuel M. 
Crothers. 
5. “Unitarianism as a Social Force.” By J. C. Jaynes. 
“ Character-building.” By Charles Gordon Ames. 


7. “Unitarianism as Affected by Modern Science and Dis- 
covery.” By John White Chadwick. 


The Unitarian Church: Its Working Forces. 


BY REV. FREDERICK B. MOTT. 


The motive power of any system of faith depends essen- 
tially upon its capacity to open to the individual soul sources 
of spiritual communication with God. In this adaptability to 
the highest spiritual service of the individual, Unitarianism 
is peculiarly qualified. Sweeping away the confusion of 
creeds, restoring faith in the unbroken unity of the universe, 
revealing Jesus as the realization of God’s life in man, unit- 
ing all humanity in a spiritual kinship with the divine, the 
gospel of the Unitarian Church holds, potentially, a mighty 
means of leading the accepting heart to the fountains of all life. 

But, however true, pure, and refreshing the spirit of a faith 

-may be, there must, for its extension, be marshalled about 
the spiritual power a body of disciplined working forces. 
Especially is this true where, in order to have a chance of 
acceptance, the new faith must force its way through the 
magnificently perfected organization of an older faith. 

This is just what Unitarianism has to do. 

The systematized methods of promulgating Orthodoxy 
have, during several generations, successfully permeated the 
popular mind with the underlying doctrines which form the 
foundation of the old faith, and which constitute the most 
serious barrier to the admission of the fundamental concep- 
tions of Unitarianism. 

The method of appeal to isolated Scripture texts as es- 
tablishing eternal truth, the deeply planted conviction that 
for personal safety the individual must seek outside the 
realm of reason and natural law, the removal in the popular 
mind of Jesus Christ from the plane of our own humanity, 
the element of fear as to the future, the steady insistence 
upon the inherent sinfulness of human beings,—these and 
other allied beliefs operate most powerfully against the 
admission of the first principles of a faith which rests upon 
the natural indwelling of the divine spirit in all human life, 
and interprets all phenomena thereby. Just as medieval 
Catholicism confronted the new thought of Protestantism, so 
Orthodoxy confronts and opposes the passage into, modern 
life of Unitarianism. And; as Protestantism could not have 
established itself, as a theory or a spiritual influence such as 
it appeared in the mind of Erasmus, without the practical 
rallying along definite lines and the skilful ordering into 
methodical forces which it received from Luther and Calvin, 
so essential is the need to-day for the gathering together, with 
united front and definite activity in compact forces, of all 
who would see the liberating gospel of the Unitarian Church 
really reaching the minds and hearts of the people. 
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At the present moment this is by far the most important 
matter pressing for the active response of every earnest Uni- 
tarian. ; 

Our theology and faith have developed far enough to be 
thoroughly differentiated from the older faith. The progress 
of scientific instruction in popular education, and the general 
acceptance of the evolutionary theory as a method of growth 
in other fields of human research, have prepared the way for 
a more favorable hearing than has ever before been possible. 
Yet hardly any valuable advance can be made for lack of 
power in the working forces. 

Let us glance over the front presented by the Unitarian 
Church to the world, and consider the opportunities for 
increasing its efficiency. 

(1) The Individual— The Unitarian layman, speaking 
generally, most frequently appears as a man of more than 
average ability, influence, and wealth. In character and life 
he nobly expresses the faith that is in his heart. But what 
is his relative value as a working force for his Church? Is 
it not distinctly less than that of the layman in other denom- 
inations? He isa splendid giver to all good causes, except 
the best — the cause of the highest spiritual education. He is 


an eloquent advocate of every movement of reform, except . 


the most essential one, the movement toward a deeper, wider, 
grander, religious life. The one thing he is shy of helping 
liberally is his own Church. The one great topic for which 
his voice is most rarely lifted in energetic appeal is the 
Unitarian faith. Here, then, in the individual, the unit of 
our working forces, there is a grand opportunity for creating 
power and a voice, that the joyous revelation made to us may 
be brought to the hearts and homes of the people. We have 
exactly the material in our influential, educated, wealthy laity 
to form a simply irresistible force, by which the Unitarian: 
faith might be lifted to the place that is waiting for it, just 
as soon as giving can be concentrated upon our own working 
forces, and voices raised for our Unitarian gospel. 

(2) Zhe Church.— Each local church is not only an organ- 
ization of individuals, but a station for the promotion of the 
cause in its particular community and a link in the effective 
We have nearly four hundred 
and fifty such stations of more or less well-established per- 
manency. Over two hundred are in New England, the rest 
scattered from a cluster in New York State through all the 
Middle and Western States to the Pacific coast, with two or 
three self-supporting societies inthe South. This is not much 
numerically, compared with population and enormous extent 
of territory ; butit may be a very effective working force if 
inspired by that loyalty which the smallness of numbers 
renders particularly necessary. Above its own needs every 
church, however small or lonely, should feel itself bound to 
do something practical for the advance of the Unitarian 
gospel immediately in its own front. 

The moment this feeling possesses a church, and it realizes 
that it is not a mutual benefit club, but an arm of a compact 
organization fighting for room in the world for a great cause, 
then many pressing practical questions are at once solved for 
it. Why should it exert itself to appeal to the unchurched 
public by making the services really attractive rather than 
simply conforming to a cold tradition? Why should it es- 


‘tablish a mission Sunday-school, or support those expensive 


vespers ? Why have its name, and a hearty invitation to 
visitors, prominently placed at its entrance gates? These 
questions and a host of similar ones answer themselves in 
the recognition of a cause beyond self-satisfaction. When 
each church feels that its life is in its contribution to the life 
of others, that as it gives it lives, then it takes its place asa 
strong factor in the working forces of the denomination 
being assured that every dollar it can contribute to the na- 


tional missionary fund is a partial fulfilment of 
of its being. P ment of the purpose 


(3) The Conference.— The single church, wherever situated, | 
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ought to gain a sense of its union with others through some 
local conference. Besides the National Conference, which 
is advisory, not executive, we have nine District Conferences, 
covering areas like the Missouri valley, the Pacific coast, etc., 
nine State conferences, and eleven local New England con- 
ferences. The influence in most of these conferences has, 
however, not been very strong in the direction of creating 
the sense of centralized cause for which all were parts of 
the working force. They have been largely conferences for 
comparison of progressive ‘ought. While this is important, 
the conference for purposes of comparing aggressive work 
would be most helpful in strengthening the line of forward 
movement. Practical effort might be cultivated by having 
announcements made at each local conference of the work 
done by each church in its local field, for the common cause, 
especially its contribution to the American Unitarian As- 
sociation, its circulation of literature or its publication of 
sermons, etc., its services of minister in missionary preaching. 
Besides this encouragement of its churches, each conference 
might well initiate work in which all could participate in 
local missionary movements. But to bring the individual 
churches to a realizing sense of their essential value as 
stations in the whole line of common activity, to make each 
feel its needful place in the working force of the denomina- 
tion,— this is as important as for the colonel of a regiment to 
make his company officers understand that their companies 
are working parts of an army. 

(4) Other Organizations— The survey of the line of work- 
ing forces cannot omit the many effective branches wielding 
various powers and exerting a wide influence in many fields. 
Yet it will be possible here only to indicate a few of such 
auxiliary means by name. The Ministerial Associations have 
their own legitimate sphere. The Boston Association has had 
an uninterrupted existence since prior to 1686. The Uni- 
tarian clubs of laymen are a recent but most valuable addi- 
tion to practical denominational interests. The Channing 
Club of Chicago was the first to be formed, in 1881. Since 
then eight other similar clubs have been founded. The 
Boston club has attained great celebrity through its munifi- 
cent contributions toward denominational enterprises. 

The.Women’s Alliance, of which a local branch may be 
found in almost every church, is an outgrowth of the 
Women’s Auxiliary Conferences. The new constitution was 
adopted in 18go0, since when a very vigorous policy of prac- 
tical service to the denomination in arousing the effective in- 
terest of the women has been in force, and has accomplished 
striking results in innumerable cases, greatly adding to the 
efficiency of many outlying churches, and distinctly increas- 
ing the sense of a closer fellowship throughout the denomina- 
tion. 

The Young People’s Religious Union has only been in 
operation since 1896, yet it is already showing its efficiency 
in drawing the younger elements of our churches into closer 
relations. 

Marked progress is being made in Sunday-school methods 
by the energetic work of the Unitarian Sunday School Soci- 
ety and by the Western Sunday School Society. 

(5) Zhe American Unitarian Association.— All intermedi- 
ate organizations find their power.centralized in the national 
representative executive body known as the American Uni- 
tarian Association. Established in 1825, every decade has 
demonstrated the wisdom of gathering all interests about this 
central organization. With a thoroughly representative board 
of twenty-eight directors (ministers, laymen, and women), 
meeting every month, hearing appeals, directing movements, 
and coming into sympathetic touch with every district and 
each distant church, the American Unitarian Association, 

from its headquarters on Beacon Hill, Boston, has the oppor- 
tunity of initiating, guiding, and inspiring in the most sys- 
tematic and effective way the whole line of working forces. 
Careful remodelling of its methods and business system, as 
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the result of long experience, has brought the management to 
a high degree of practical efficiency. The income from in- 
vested funds meets all the running expenses of administra- 
tion, so that the yearly contributions from churches and 
individuals are all applied directly to missionary work in 
supporting and promoting the common cause. While the 
actual work of this Association can be shown under a few 
headings,— such, for instance, as publication, the issuing of 
a constant stream of timely tracts and the free circulation of 
the same, the free distribution of copies of Channing’s ser-. 
mons, etc.; book-room, for the collection and sale of all litera- 
ture bearing upon liberal religious inquiry; missions, New 
England, Middle, Southern, Western, Pacific, and foreign, 
the support of ministers, the aiding of needy churches, the 
establishment of new movements; education, the assistance of 
divinity students,— yet such a summary gives no sort of ade- 
quate idea of all the innumerable opportunities for co-opera- 
tion, for helpful advice, for wise sympathy, encouragement, 
and the strengthening hand of fellowship, which are made 
possible by the existence of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation. As a matter of fact, fully half of our churches owe 
their existence to its fostering care. 

The palpable result of this survey of the working forees 
of the Unitarian Church is clearly that within its restricted 
limits there has naturally developed the essential line of or- 
ganized effort for the forcible advancement of the new faith. 
Like a plan for the irrigation of a country, the channels are 
cut, the stations built, machinery in place, but, after all, only 
a trickle of the full stream of life-giving water flows through. 
We must look back to the individual,—not his own soul’s 
satisfaction only, but the compulsion of the Holy Spirit on 
his heart to aid in the national fight for religious freedom, 
in the work of the whole denomination toward carrying the 
divine gospel, given to it as a sacred trust, to the brother- 
hood of man. As Unitarians feel this individual compulsion, 
the source of power will increase and the meadows of the 
promised land will become productive in response to the 
flowing streams of contributions filling full the channels of 
our working forces. 


The Divinity of Doubt. 


If that merciful veil of azure were suddenly cleft in twain 
And Earth stood mute, beholding the awful light of His face, 
All doubt would instantly perish, what merit would thence pertain 
To us rank and file of the faithful now doing our best in our place, 
For love of right and the race? 


What more than his bread is earning that worker where “ may do” is 
“ must ” 5 
And he bustles about with despatch beneath his Employer’s eye? 
’Tis better ordered now: His absence implies we’re in trust, 
And assumes us one with Him on whom our homes rely 
And that world of worlds on high. 
— By James Slimmons. 


A More Thorough Radicalism. 


BY H. T. SECRIST. 


Certain results in religious thought and custom are seen to 
be desirable, but they can be had only by going the whole 
way for them. Going the whole way will alone give us what 
we may be permitted to have ; but it will permit us to have 
what some say we have no right to, and what others fear we 
may never have. ‘There are no short cuts. It is useless to 
sit down along the way, and lament because results have not 
come. They never will come: we must bring them. And, 
to do that, we must go where they are. Equally useless is it 
to fondle images of them, pretending that these are better 
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than nothing, or that the way is too long and hard for secur- 
ing the genuine ones. 

There is a way that is plain, and that must be travelled 
even unto the end. That way is radicalism. The- word 
must not be allowed to fall into disrepute. It must not be 
made to suffer through the shortsightedness or the evil inten- 
tion of habitual classifiers. 

Sometimes what passes under the title of radical is objec- 
tionable. It is one of the spirits that needs to be cast out. 
_There is a certain shallowness which is quickly discovered 
by the eager mind. It is marked by flippancy in the treat- 
ment of important subjects. The name is on the banner, but 
the awkwardness in carrying the banner shows the lack of 
fitness. ‘The trouble comes when such radicalism becomes 
the usurper, and inevitably drives us back further than we 
would go, were we not frightened or disgusted by the bold 
ness or the extravagance of the one who proclaims himself 
a leader in advanced thought. 

Now this so-called radical’s shortcomings are due to his 
shortgoings. He has not gone the whole way. The remedy 
is not to retreat from him or to get into dispute with him; it 
is simply to go on beyond him. And what one thought at 
first to keep by going back or to one side is found at the end 
of the radical course, only much larger and finer. Many 
things which for a time we seemed to be losing, and which 
we wanted so much to keep, have at last been found by the 
thorough radicalism. We know, too, how they have been 
found, we see round about them, and we possess them in 
more reasonableness and security. 

This we should see clearly, that there is to be no retreat, 
that there is to be no halting until the end is reached. The 
word must be heeded by those who advance timidly, but not 
by them alone. The halting radical must move on. He has 
stopped on the way. The more thorough radicalism must be 
the resort of many who are now so fearful about destructive 
tendencies. 

It is thorough radicalism which gives independence in cer- 
tain usages. It is critical, and allows no juggling. It will 
forbid the use of words where questionable meanings are 
attached to them. It will also permit the use of some of 
which a partial radicalism is afraid. The title Christ may 
serve for illustration. When one goes only part of the way 
in criticism, he may think that it cannot be used anywhere. 
Then he frightens many, and they think it dangerous to go on 
this way of radicalism. But they must not be frightened so 
easily. They must know with him that the name Christ must 
not be used carelessly. They must accept what criticism says 
about its meaning, and they must conform to its dictates. 
But the more thorough radicalism recognizes the historical 
application; and the use of the name Christ is under its 
authority not only permitted, but is at times found to be 
actually necessary for correctness and clearness. 

Bible-reading may be another instance. As we start on 
the radical way where we must go, there comes soon a desire 
to escape from the obligation of Bible-reading. God speaks 
elsewhere: why not read his word elsewhere? And so we 
may and should. That lesson must be learned. To save 
the Bible, we must not retreat. The remedy is to be found in 
examining further, and particularly in going further into ex- 
perience. It will not be saved by putting up warning signs 
along the way, telling us not to go further. We must go on. 
And by and by, with the thorough radicalism, we find the 
Bible saved to our respect. And at the end the liking for 
the Bible is found, while its contents mean vastly more. 
And so of many other subjects. 

What we use must be thoroughly worked out. It is folly 
to try to fortify our own position by taking what has sup- 
ported others. To steal supports is the temptation either of 
fear or laziness. What we use for supports must be worked 
over by ourselves, and only that be allowed to remain which 
fits thorough thinking and the independence of it. We may 
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trust that supports are to be found, if we go far enough to 
get them. 

Two points should be clear to us all: one, that we must 
go to the end, the remedy for many ills being in the thorough- 
ness of our radicalism ; the other, that we need not fear to go 
to the end, the more thorough radicalism preserving much 
that has been found precious, and harmonizing it completely 
with what new is gained. 


For the Christian Register. 


To an Image of the Buddha. 


BY THEODORE C. WILLIAMS. 


Thine eyes are closed in sinless calm, 
Thy limbs in perfect peace repose, 
For all earth’s ills thou findest balm 
In ceasing from what comes and goes. 


The lotus on the tranquil pool, 
Or falling streams of changeless change, 
Or deep night-darkness, still and cool, 
Are where thy soul elects to range. 


O image of evaded pain! 

Who seem’st to rise man’s plagues above, 
I scorn thee as an idol vain, — 

A god for slaves who know not love! 


My soul’s redemption if I win 

Through passion’s midmost strife and stress, 
One moment’s music caught therein 

Refutes thy monstrous nothingness. 


“To live is loss!” the Orient sighs; 
“Let man be man!” our prophets cry. 

And, look! within our Western skies 
Parnassus shines, and Calvary! 


Paul to Philemon. 


PARAPHRASED BY PROF. G. B. STEVENS. 


Paul has been so often denounced for returning a fugitive 
slave to his master that the question arises whether a little 
“ whitewashing ” cannot be done in his case. 
modern rendering of the Epistle gives us an opportunity to 
make the attempt. Technically, according to the Epistle, 
Paul did return a slave to his master. He took a runaway 
slave, subject to imprisonment and death at any moment,—a 
man whom any Roman citizen might kill without offence to 
the government,— made him in the first place his own per- 
sonal friend and attendant, and then sent him back to the 
house of his former master, not as a slave, but as a brother 
beloved. Let the reader meditate upon the touching lan- 
guage into which Prof. Stevens has rendered this appeal of 
the apostle, and ask himself whether he could have treated 
these elements of degredation, shame, and terror with more 
of the tact of a gentleman or the charity of a Christian who 
believed in and proclaimed liberty for all men. 


Paul, a prisoner of Christ Jesus, and Timothy, our brother 
in the faith, to Philemon, our dearly beloved and fellow- 
laborer in the gospel, and to Apphia, our sister, and to Ar- 
chippus, our fellow-soldier in Christ, and to the church ‘which 
assembles in your house: Grace and peace be with you from 
God our Father and from the Lord Jesus Christ. 

_ I thank God for your growth in faith and goodness every 
time I mention you in my prayers; for I hear of the love and 
faith which you show toward Christ and all your fellow- 
Christians. I pray that, in the knowledge of spiritual good, 
your faith may evidence itself in communicating blessings to 
others, to the praise of Christ. For it was a great solace to 
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my heart when I learned how you, my brother, had, by your 
deeds of love, cheered your fellow-disciples. 

Since I have heard ‘these tidings of your Christian love, 
although I might enjoin upon you to do what accords with 
that love, yet I prefer to ask it as a favor, inasmuch as I 
am an old man and a prisoner, because of my devotion to 
the gospel. I have a favor to ask of you regarding my child 
in the faith to whom I became as a spiritual father by lead- 
ing him to Christ here in my imprisonment. I mean Onesi- 
mus, who, in time past, has indeed belied the meaning of 
his name (“ Profitable ”), and proved very unprofitable to you, 
but who now, as a Christian, will fulfil the meaning of his 
name, and prove himself Arofitable to us both. I have sent 
him back to you now with this letter, dear as he is to me,— 
yes, dear as my very heart. I should have been glad to keep 
him, that he might represent yourself in ministration to me in 
my imprisonment; but I did not feel at liberty to do this 
without your consent, lest I seem to be forcing a service from 
you which you had not freely authorized. It has occurred to 
me that Providence may havé permitted him to be separated 
' from you for a time, that he might come back to you in a new 
character and relation, no longer as a mere slave, but as a 
beloved fellow-Christian. Such is he to me; and how much 
more so should he be to thee, toward whom he sustains both 
a worldly and a spiritual relation! Now, in view of our 
friendship, I ask you to receive and treat him as you would 
me, and whatever he owes you—charge it tome. Here is 


my bond in my own handwriting: I, Paul, will pay it. I 


say nothing here of what you owe me, since it was I who led 
you to Christ. Receive Onesimus, then, and thereby prove 
yourself my Onesimus,—“ profitable” to me,— and thus cheer 
my spirit by your Christian conduct. I feel sure that in this 
matter you will do even more than I ask you todo. Pre- 
pare, also, to receive a visit from me; for I hope that in an- 
swer to my prayers I shall be released, and permitted to visit 
you. 

Epaphras, my fellow-captive in Christ, greets you; and so 


do my fellow-laborers, Mark, Aristarchus, Demas, and Luke. . 


The grace of Christ be with you. Amen. 


Spiritual Life. 


Do the right, and your ideal of it grows and perfects itself. 
Do the wrong, and your ideal of it breaks up and vanishes. 


James Martineau. 
se 


For every suffering heart there is at hand, or can be found, 
some noble task into the energy necessary for the doing 
of which it can transmute the energy of its grief and pain. 


John W. Chadwick. 
ae 


The hero is one who kindles a great light in the world, 
who sets up blazing torches in the dark streets of life for 
men to see by. The saint is a man who walks through the 
dark paths of the world, himself a light— Helix Adler. 


oe 


Stand and shine. Lift up thy face to the divine airs. 
Reflect the light. Perchance only this is required of thee. 
Prove thy willingness to serve, and that thy service is a 
labor of love, and broader opportunities for the more in- 
terior action of the spirit will open out to thee.— Z7znities and 


Sanctities. 
ae 


God knows your need, and listens for the cry to come 
from your soul, which will draw forth his response... . O 
child, it is strange that you must suffer, and suffer, before 
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the depths are stirred; and in them is God found.— Goa’s 
Light as it came to me. 


Je 


Every true joy in nature or life suggests a deeper joy. 
Every beauty foreshadows (or recalls) a nameless, unseen 
beauty. True beauty, true joy, appeals to every sense and 
every faculty at the same moment. It transfigures all the 
past and present in glorious hope, in a glorious suggestion 
of the future. — Mozoomdar. 

J 


Sometime between the dawn and dark 
Go thou, O friend, apart, 

That a cool drop of heaven’s dew 
May fall into thy heart. 


Thus, with a spirit soothed and cured 
Of restlessness and pain, 
Thou mayst, nerved with force divine, 
Take up thy work again. 
-— Mary F. Butts. 


Che Pulpit. 


The Lighted Face. 


BY REV. A. J. WELLS. 


And all saw his face as it had been the face of an angel.— AcTs vi. 15. 


Rev. Dr. Parkhurst of New York said recently in the 
course of a sermon, as reported in the Associated Press de- 
patches: “ The world, inherently, tends from bad to worse ; 
and the world’s hero is he who has been so thoroughly re- 
versed in his own tendencies that he can hold in check the 
moral tide... . 

“The natural tendency of man is from good to bad, and 
from bad to worse. History started in this key in Adam’s 
loss of paradise, and history has kept steadily true to this 
note. If man should be true to himself for a single day, the 
symptoms of depreciation would be distinguishable before 
night.” 

We do not quote this surprisingly pessimistic and un- 
scholarly utterance for the sake of disproof, though that 
would be easy. We wish instead to set it in the light of 
certain phenomena which find recognition in both the Old 
and New Testament and in the whole course of human 
history. These are interesting as indicating the potencies of 
the soul, and doubly interesting in view of the modern doc- 
trine of the immanency of God. For eighteen centuries he 
was believed to be incarnate in one man. It was thought 
that there was a gulf between man and God that needed to 
But what was true of the cathe- 
dral-builder is true of all,— 


“ Himself from God he could not free.” 
Not only is there no gulf of separation between man and 


God, but there is none between God and the universe. So 
near is matter to spirit that no one can find the dividing- 


line. We talk about atoms, but no one has ever seen an 
atom. Faraday thought that an atom was but a point of 
force. He meant, I suppose, that, if we could pursue an 


atom far enough, it would be lost in spirit; and scientists 
are beginning to talk about the atom as a mode of motion 
of spirit. 

If we question our own existence, we cannot tell where 
matter ends and spirit begins. There is no clear and abrupt 
separation between soul and body: the two are marvellously 
blended. “The soul is set in the body, not as the sun in 
a clear sky, but as a sun shining through the mist that 
obscures its outlines.” 
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Such seems to be the eon of God to the world and to 


man. 
“ Draw, if thou canst, the mystic line 
Severing rightly his from thine, 
Which is human, which divine.” 


Matter is the medium of a divine life. It is athrill with 
a divine presence. Not a particle of matter exists except as 
it is associated with and is the embodiment of an eternal 
spiritual force. 

There is no occasion, then, to look back into the past and 
try to connect God with the race by means of a special and 
miraculous incarnation. He is incarnate in the race. He 
is the life of the world, “the soul of this wide universe.” 
He puts as much of himself into the atom as the atom can 
hold, as much into grass, and flowers, bird, and beast, as 
they were capable of expressing, as much into each man as 
he is able to appreciate and illustrate. This is the basis of 
the largest hope. The most triumphant optimism may root 
itself here. So far from being true that human nature tends 
inevitably to lower levels, the whole wonderful story of the 
past is of a rising race. 


« The fiend that man harries 
Is love of the Best.” 


And we shall not realize how hopeful, after all, are the 
troubling problems and the perplexing destiny of our world 
until we believe the old Scripture,— “ one God and father of 
all, who is over all and through all and in all.” This is 
our need to-day as a Church,—to realize the God within, 
to surrender ourselves to “ the tides of the spirit.” 

To come more directly to our text,— 

Faces are not necessarily exponents of persons. They do 
not always represent the man behind them. There are those 
to whom a hard lot in life or a harsh strain coursing in the 
blood of generations has given a face which is not the ex- 
ponent of the character. The fact is that these dull ele- 
ments of earth are not the best media through which to see 
the soul. We do not habitually see our friends as they are. 
The dull gray, commonplace life, the trivial round, the har- 
assing details, the cares and perplexities, the struggle for 
shelter and bread,— these are not conditions which readily re- 
veal the roots of our strength or disclose what may be a 
triumphant or serene centre within. ‘There must come times 
when, in a special sense, we realize ourselves, when we wake 
up and reveal the real force of our being ; and, therefore, you 
cannot know your best friend, unless your eye is always 
upon him. When you were not looking, once, he was him- 
self. When you did not see him, he gave the revealing look. 
When you did not hear him, the self-revealing and trium- 
phant tone entered into his voice,—a glimpse, if you had 
caught it, a hint, if you had heard it, of the persistent life 
within the true world of the spirit. Cromwell had a face 
such as men look on with a vague feeling of admiration 
and fear. His features were cut, as it were, out of a piece 
of gnarled and knotted oak. Yet, when he cried out to 
the framers of the incredible Westminster Confession, 
“ Brethren, consider, I beseech you, whether you may not be 
mistaken,” there must have been a gleam of transfiguring 
light in that rugged face. 

Carlyle says of him, “The depth and tenderness of his 
wild affections; the quantity of sympathy he had with 
things, the quality of insight he would yet get into the heart 
of things; the mastery he would yet get over things,” — all 
this must have shone at times in his face,— “a ray as of 
pure starlight and fire.” And rugged and thunderous Carlyle 
himself. “I lead,” he says, “a most dyspeptic, solitary, self- 
shrouded life, consuming, if possible in silence, my daily 
allotment of pain. The ground of my existence is black as 
death,— too black when_all void, too; but at times there paint 
themselves on it pictures of gold and rainbow and lightning, 
all the brighter for the black ground. I suppose withal I am 
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very much of a fool.” In that rough-hewn face, how often, 
in the solitude of his study, must the beautiful or tumultuous 
life within have mirrored itself, like the soft and tender blue, 
or the sombre clouds of his Scottish sky in some hidden 
mountain lake ! 

“ Beauty is only skin-deep,” says the proverb. “ No, ” 
Herbert Spencer says, “it is mind-deep, heart-deep. The 
intellect has its chisels, the moral nature its fires, to beautify, 
soften, and refine the face, and give it character. Where 
beauty zs but skin-deep, it is vapid and soul-less.” The refer- 
ence in our text is to the face of Stephen. Tradition said of 
him that, as the mob stoned him to death, his face shone as 
it had been the face of an angel. The light may never 
have been there before. For this one transcendent moment 
he reached full expression; and those who looked on saw the 
Man, the immortal, spiritual, victorious man as he was. 
What was that radiance before which his enemies quailed ? 
Not the shining from afar of the glory shortly to burst upon 
the martyr: the radiance was within. The lighted and shin- 
ing face was for the time the true index of the soul, the 
spiritual for a brief moment mastered the external, and the 
features of clay glowed with the fires within. 

The thought of the age pauses where it is sure of its foot- 
hold. It has no proof of the supernatural, and explains 
such stories as this of Stephen’s shining face or the shining 
face of Moses and Jesus by reference to natural and spiritual 
laws. Notice two or three classes of facts : — 

1. Certain physical habits affect the look. 

2. Certain natural passions betray themselves there. 

3. Various mental impressions have the power of lighting 
up the face. 

4. Moral qualities especially have power to determine the 
expression of the countenance, 

Consider the action of the mind fora moment. The boy 
stands at the blackboard, working out a problem in mathe- 
matics. He cannot find the answer. His face is clouded. 
Suddenly you see his face light up as if a candle was behind 
it. He has found the key to the problem. Ora child is 
lost in the street. What a terrified, anxious, fearful face 
looks up at you! Then suddenly the father is seen coming 
through the crowd, and the little one’s face is transformed. 
The day breaks over its night of trouble, and the tearful face 
is lighted. Or we are living our own lives at a low level. 
There is a littleness that wearies us, an endless doing of 
details that seem to yield no results, a drag to many things 
that makes us ask querulously, “Is it worth while?” Then 
something rouses us, something brings the soul to the front, 
something makes the sordid man forget himself, with ardent 


enthusiasm fire up for a principle, with easy scorn push back 


a temptation, with deep delight glory in some cause which 
demands sacrifice. Such inspiration brings a certain exalta- 
tion into life, and the man is to be pitied who has known no 
such moments. They stand up like peaks out of the field of 
memory, and throw their light along the dead level of a life. 
The power of enthusiasm, the power of devotion, the power of 
forgetting himself in a cause, can make a common man noble. 

Turn now to the power of moral qualities. Listen to 
Dante as he describes the angel whom he met in Paradise : — 


“ Another of those splendors 
Approached me, and its will to pleasure me 
It signified by brightening outwardly 
As one delighted to do good,— 
Became a thing transplendent in my sight, 
As a fine ruby smitten by the sun.” 


The poet makes the outward glory of his angels a result of 
the inward effulgence. They brightened as one does who 
springs with delight to do a generous act, the face kindling 
with a fine generous radiance. 

Dante says of Beatrice,— 

ee j ; 
That God seemed in her eee eee 


“a Geb _— shin 
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This is true to the best science of to-day, and harmonizes 
with all that we know of the power of moral qualities to 
transfigure. States of soul prevail over the body, and adjust 
it to its moods. The prisoner at the bar must face the jury. 
Why? That the man may be in evidence. Eminent law- 
yers study the countenances of witnesses. In the act of 
giving perjured testimony, the crouching soul, ashamed of 
its own falseness, betrays itself to the experienced examiner. 
The voice, the eye, the shadow on the face, the twitching of 
a certain labial muscle, betrays the conflict within. Was it 
not Confucius who exclaimed, “How can a man be con- 
cealed?” Has he a feeble will? There is irresolution in his 
face. Is he without affection? The child shrinks from him, 
and the dog on the street avoids him. Is he base and crimi- 
nal? The police of the city spot him. The soul tends con- 
tinually to force the body to fit its shape, to express its 
features. That old violin, that Stradivarius or Jacob Steiner, 
—priceless almost for the quality of its tone,— experts will 
tell you that it owes its value to the rearrangement of the 
particles of the wood, the ultimate atoms which fit it to ex- 
press musical sounds. The soul of music has reconstructed 
the instrument of music. So the human soul readjusts its 
physical integument, and we note the change. Earthly pas- 
sions give a dark look to the face, and base deeds displace 
the ultimate atoms until the soul within cannot hide its base- 
ness. That intangible, elusive thing we call spirit is not 
estopped by substance. Man cannot be hidden. Barriers 
of flesh and blood are no barriers. The moods of the man 
shine through, the quality of the spirit utters itself without 
words. 

The old artists painted the saints with a halo around their 
heads; and Holman Hunt painted Jesus as the “Light of 
the World,” with a lantern in his hand! Oh, the true light 
is within,— always within. It is not miracle, not a supernal 
but a spiritual force which explains the transfiguration. 
That white light which enswathed him on the mount was but 
a revelation of the spiritual powers hidden within the flesh, 
as light hides and yet reveals itself in the fleecy cloud in the 
moon above our heads. We cannot understand him, we 
cannot enter into the profound simplicity and truth of his 
teaching, if we live in that atmosphere of the senses to which 
miracles and wonders appeal, but which tell us nothing of 
the spiritual world. 

« An evil generation seeketh a sign.” It is spiritual child- 
ishness which supposes that a miracle can accredit a doctrine 
or a life. It is the vulgar mind that sees a glory in the 
lightning’s flash and none in the dewdrop. But the thinker 
knows that the flash is in the dew as well as in the cloud. 
The flash only manifests the electric force which slumbers 
everywhere. So it is the vulgar mind which asks for a sign, 
and it is bondage to tradition which takes the religion which 
Jesus taught out of the sphere of the natural, and makes it 
something foreign to man, something to be ingrafted upon 
him, which looks for the slow and orderly development of 
physical and mental strength but expects spiritual powers to 
leap at once into being in a spasm of emotional excitement. 

Put behind this experience of the Master on the mount 
the unsullied years of his beautiful life, the years of his 
aspirations and lonely musings and communions, the years 
of his waiting, of the growth of his ideals and the consecra- 
tion of his thought and will, and you will not marvel at the 
moral glory, the spiritual splendors that once “rose, like a 


~ sea of light out of the inner fountains.” We are so unspir- 


itual that we are but dimly aware of the Power behind us 
and above us. But God was in Christ: that explains the 
moral beauty, the spiritual radiance. And the indwelling 
did not make a “‘God-man.” It was simply God in man, a 
natural, rational, companionable man, going about doing 
good, with beautiful, tender, unobtrusive sympathy, and all 
the while glowing with a strange, close consciousness of God, 
that flashes out now and then with startling or transfiguring 
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power. And it is one law, one relation. The highest in 
man becomes the channel through which the Highest in the 
universe gleams and flashes. It lights the face, it shines 
with mysteriously commanding power in the eyes. The 
wife’s look of outraged purity, of sympathy and sorrow and 
indignation, has been to many a sinning man like the fabled 
thunders of Sinai, The wayward boy is smitten through by 
his noble mother’s look. The Cardinal De Vie said of 
Luther, “I will not confer with this beast again, for it has 
deep eyes.” Cromwell had beneath his shaggy brows eyes 
full of depth and meaning, and which pierced at times like 
a spear-point. Dryden speaks of his face as one that 


‘Did imprint an awe, 
And naturally all souls to his did bow.” 


But Cromwell’s daughter was a match for him once, the 
power of her look mastering the great Protector. Herod 
was king, and John was his prisoner ; but it is written, “ Herod 
feared John.” The difference is one of moral quality; and 
John’s power, the power of Luther’s eye and of Cromwell’s 
daughter’s, reaches back ultimately to God, the source. Per- 
sonal sincerity, truthfulness, rightness, wholeness, gains over 
all the divine forces, and leaves to evil only weakness and 
shame, the face that blanches and the eye that quails. 


“Tt is the growing soul within the man 
That makes the man grow. 
Just as the fiery sap, the touch from God, 
Careening through the tree, dilates the bark, 
So life deepening within us deepens all.” 


Now what room is there here for pessimism? Given the 
actual presence and residence of God in and through all 
things, then we ought, at least, to have faces lighted with 
hope. No pessimist was ever yet the Prophet of Humanity ; 
and history and, if science reads them aright, Nature herself, 
in the records she has left, is a perpetual rebuke to man’s 
despair. The story of our past is one long story of progress; 
and so far from fact is the nursery tale of Adam and his 
fall that the accumulated knowledge of the ages, in this 
latest century, speaks only of the rising race. To teach a 
religion which is but a stop-gap for a tide of evil once let 
loose, a religion which is a process of reconstruction, is to 
make the mind blush at its own credulity. To fear, to 
believe in the final victory of evil, is atheism. Is it a bad 
world? Then behind it, above it, around it, in it, is a bad 
God. Ah! how dear, how soothing to man, arises the idea 
of God, peopling the lonely place, effacing the scars of our 
mistakes and disappointments! And, when we add to this 
idea of God the necessary idea of absolute goodness, how 
triumphant life should be! Our being is descending into 
us from above, but we close the channels, and the serene 
and trustful life of the Nazarene, whose lips. spoke always 
the speech of the sunshine, repeats itself only at intervals. 


Prayer. 


We thank thee, Lord, for the bountiful provision thou hast 
made for our lives, for the work which thou enablest us: to 
do, for the discipline by which thou triest us, and for all the 
joy and peace with which thou dost refresh us. We praise’ 
thee for the might and glory which thou revealest in thine 
outward creation, and for those thoughts of our hearts in 
which thou makest thyself known unto us as our Father. 
We thank thee for the word which thou hast spoken to us 
from age to age by the mouth of thy prophets and in the 
lives of thy saints. We thank thee for the good and wise 
and holy who, in this our day, are doing thy work, and 
teaching thy truth in the world. Incline our hearts to desire 
the good whereunto they have attained, striving to enter into 
the fellowship of all holy minds. Amen, 
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Literature. 


In the Forbidden Land.* 


Mr. Landor is one of that increasing com- 
pany of young men of fine quality and culture 
who, in the adventurous life of the explorer, 
manifest the qualities of the soldier. He is 
to be classed with Nansen for the coolness 
and daring of his deeds. He is a little more 
self-conscious than Nansen was when he came 
down from the Farthest North; and he suf- 
fered tortures which Nansen happily escaped 
in a frozen world where human beings do not 
live. 

Tibet has always been a land of mystery, 
called the ‘‘roof of the world,’’ because 
men live there, along the slopes of the Hima- 
layas, at a higher elevation than elsewhere. 
It is the home of mysticism, fanaticism, 
and contempt for foreigners. Few Europeans 
have penetrated to Lhasa, its sacred city. 
Trading is done on the frontier with great 
precautions. All foreigners are forbidden to 
enter the country. Entering from Northern 
India with thirty followers, each carrying 
loads of sixty pounds, Mr. Landor avoided 
the travelled routes, and sought the mountain 
ranges, where are vast, untravelled solitudes. 
He claims to have reached a height of twenty- 
two thousand feet, passing all records of 
mountain-climbing up to date. His path 
commonly lay along mountain ridges higher 
than the highest mountain in Europe. Dis- 
couraged by the hardships and in constant 
fear of the dangers that awaited them when- 
ever they reached inhabited parts, his fol- 
lowers gradually fell away, until he was left 
with two faithful men, one of them a leper. 
When they reached inhabited parts and vis- 
ited the sacred shrines, they were received 
with suspicion, but managed to escape arrest. 
It was known by the authorities that a Euro- 
pean was somewhere in the country, but he 
was not identified. So long as he kept his 
rifle in hand, he was fearless of attack. 
Brigands by the hundred fled before his 
potent Manlicher. Their match-locks, which 
they fired with rests, gave them no sense of 
security in the presence of this man, who 
was suspected of having magical power, and 
whose weapons made him invincible. There 
is a slight suggestiou of Baron Munchausen 
in these exploits. 

The hardships suffered by Landor and his 
men, as they explored the country, exposed 
to furious storms, in danger of freezing and 
drowning, half starved at times, and always 
in peril from enemies, make the record of 
endurance and courage one seldom equalled, 
if ever surpassed, in the history of explora- 
tion. The sources of the Brahmaputra, one 
‘of the largest: rivers in the world, were 
traced; and, before his return to India, some 
ten thousand square miles of the country 
were charted and described. 

Finally, when the sacred city was within 


; * IN THE ForBIDDEN Lanp. An Account of a Journey 
into Tibet, Capture by the Tibetan Lamas and Soldiers, 
Imprisonment, Torture, and U!timate Release. By A. 
Henry Savage Landor. With the Government Inquiry and 
Report, and other Official Documents. By J. Larkin, 
Esq., deputed ay the government of India. With 1 pho- 
togravure, 8 colored plates, so full-page and about 150 
text illustrations, and a map from surveys by the author. 
; vols. New York and London: Harper & Brothers. 
9.00. 
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a few days’ march, Landor and his men, 
falling in with what appeared to be a 
friendly troop of natives, were thrown off 
their guard. The Tibetans seemed willing 
to sell them food and beasts of burden. 
Going out to look at some ponies a few 
hundred feet away, and neglecting to take 
their guns, they were surprised, seized, and 
bound. From this time on the story is 
one of incredible suffering and endurance. 
Racked, tortured, beaten, and burned, Lan- 
dor barely escaped beheading through his 
own,courage and tact, and because of rumors 
of the interference of the British government. 
His eyes were nearly destroyed by a hot iron 
held so near as to burn the skin from his 
forehead and nose, and his spine was injured 
by spikes driven in the high back of a saddle 
on which he was forced to ride at full speed. 
His sentence of death being countermanded, 
he was finally sent. to the British frontier 
under guard. : 

When his story was first told in India, 
there were many who regarded it as a 
‘*fake,’’— something like that which had 
recently been exploited in England in the 
case of De Rougemont, who claimed to have 
been a cannibal chief in Australia. Hap- 
pily, however, the person sent to investigate 
the charges met Landor on his way down 
from the north. He promptly returned to 
the frontier, although scarcely able to travel, 
and was able to secure not only the testimony 
of medical men and others who met him on 
his return, but also to secure the confessions 
of Tibetan officers who admitted and justified 
the part they had taken in these cruel trans- 
actions. 


FROM SUNSET RIDGE: POEMS OLD AND 
New. By Julia Ward Howe. Boston and 
New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.—How 
“fold’’ the oldest of these poems we are not 
told. Do any of them antedate ‘‘The Battle 
Hymn of the Republic, ’’ which is set proudly 
in the forefront of the fine array? These are 
matters about which we should like to be 
informed. Meantime we have a collection 
of poems that is most admirable. They have 
degrees of merit, but, at the worst, suggest 
an exigent ideal. Their variety is remark- 
able. There are chords here that thrill re- 
sponsive to the beauty of nature, to noble 
characters, to great events, to personal affec- 
tions, to the love of country. The last- 
named is a frequent note. When we read 
““Our Orders,’’ we recall our first reading of 
it in the Atlantic Monthly. We thought it 
then, and think it now, as good a poem as 
‘*The Battle Hymn of the Republic’’; but it 
has not the popular quality of that, especially 
as it has not been married to a great popular 
tune, and so been sung into the popular con- 
sciousness. The poem written upon Lin- 
coln’s death reaches its climax in the after- 
thought upon the death of Wilkes Booth. 
““The Fine Lady’’ is a poem that every girl 
born in the purple should know by heart. 
Each stanza has for its refrain, ‘Pity her!’’ 
and the last stanza goes, — 


‘*But most, ye helpful angel, 
That send distress and work, 
Hot task and sweating forehead, 
To heal man’s idle irk, — 
Pity her.’’ 


h 
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By Charles F.Dole 


LUXURY AND SACRIFICE. 


I2mo, ornamental white covers, 35 cents. 

It is a delicate problem that appeals both to the con- 
science and to the common sense of men, but Mr. Dole 
approaches it in the spirit of Christ. It cannot help appeal- 
ing to a very large class of thinkers, who are somewhat 
puzzled by these great questions, and who wish to do what 
is right. No more vital teaching has been promulgated 
than this brief but comprehensive essay. It cannot fail 
to do great good. 


THE COMING PEOPLE. 
Third Thousand. 16mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.00. 


“Mr. Dole shows that the world is growing better, and, 
what is far more, will go on growing better in the years 
and ages to come.”—Boston Transcript. 

“A sane and noble book, strong with serious and honest 
thinking.”’—Christian Register. 


THE GOLDEN RULE IN 
NESS. 


12mo, ornamental white 


BUSI- 


Fourth Thousand. 
covers, 35 cents. 


“Bishop Vincent declares it to be admirable and worthy 
of the widest circulation.”’— Christian Work. 


Recent Publications. 


BROWNING’S COMPLETE 
WORKS. 


Camberwell Edition. Edited and annotated 
by CHARLOTTE PORTER and HELEN A. 
CLARKE. 12 pocket vols., size 4.x 6 inches. 
Cloth, gilt top, per set, $9.00 Limp leather, 
per set, $15.00. Half calf, per set, $25.00. 


HISTORY OF THE WORLD. 


By Vicror DurRuy. Revised and continued 
by Prof. E. A. GROSVENOR. I2mo. 25 
colored maps, $2.00. 


MANUAL OF THE HISTORY OF 
FRENCH LITERATURE. 


By FERDINAND BRUNETIERE. Authorized 
translation. I2mo. Portraits. Cloth. $2.00. 


GREAT BOOKS. 
Very Rey. F.: W. FARRAR, 
Gilt top, $1.25. 


By the 
16mo, with portraits. 


D.D. 


In Press. 


THE LAND OF THE PIGMIES. 


By Capt. Guy Burrows. Dedicated by 
permission to His Majesty the King of the 


Belgians. With introduction by HENRY M. 
STANLEY. 8vo. 200 Illustrations. $3.00. 
NEWMAN HALL. 


An autobiography, with a portrait and view 
of Christ Church, Westminster Bridge Road. 
8vo. $3.00. 


For sale by booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on receipt of 
price by the publishers. 


Send for illustrated catalogue. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., 


New York and Boston. 


Mr. CHADWICK’S SERMONS 


; The Twenty-fourth Series of Mr. Chadwick’s Sermons 
is printing in the usual form for the season of 1898-99 
Copies can be had for six cents each, the annual series for 
fifty cents, including postage of copies sent by mail, 
Now ready: 
1. Wrestling with God. 
2. The Wisdom of Fools. 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 
141 Franklin Street, . . - Boston. 
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‘‘The Smooth Portraits’? and ‘‘The Rough 
Sketch’’ are a brace of noble pendants, the 
latter bearing at the top the initials of Dr. 
Samuel Gridley Howe. The first four stanzas 
are so good that we might be breathing the 
fine air of Marvell’s ‘‘Cromwell’s Return 
from Ireland, the fifth is a trivial reminis- 
cence, and the sixth, if ever true, was long 
since blotted out, — 


“‘One helpful gift the gods forgot, 
Due to the man of lion mood, — 
A’ woman’s soul to match with his, 
In high resolve and hardihood. ”’ 


Mrs. Howe’s predilection is for verse-forms 
that are calm and stately and severe, so better 
suited to her thought; but sometimes form 
and essence take a homelier way, and this so 
pleasantly that we should not have objected 
to its more frequent choice. For examples of 
this lighter vein, we have ‘‘A Thought for 
Washing-day’’ and ‘‘From the Window.’’ 
Taken as a whole, the book is delightful and 
refreshing. And, to many hundreds of women 
who have found in Mrs. Howe a most benign 
and gracious champion of their rights, it 
should be peculiarly precious; while, if there 
are men who fear that woman’s_ broader 
opportunities will cost her something of ‘‘the 
ever womanly,’’ they could not do better 
than to apply themselves to these noble 
poems for one thoughtful hour. 


THE TIDES AND KINDRED PHENOMENA IN 
THE SOLAR SysTEM. By George Howard 
Darwin. Boston and New York: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. {$2.— The son of Charles 
Darwin, while not so eminent as his father, 
has inherited from him a genius for investi- 
gation, and has received a training which 
enables him to work in fields which his 
father could never have entered. Prof. Dar- 
win has given himself to the most abstruse 
investigation in which the higher mathe- 
matics are applied. In the book under con- 
sideration, he has probably gone further than 
any of his colleagues or predecessors in the 
study of the causes and the nature of tides 
all around the world, and also in estimating 
the effects produced by the tides and recorded 


in the motions of the earth and the moon. } 


The basis of this book is a course of lectures 
delivered before the Lowell Institute of Bos- 
ton in 1897. Some parts of the book, with 
illustrations, have been published in various 
magazines. Of these, various portions have 
been reshaped and consolidated in the present 
book. Prof. Darwin has laid aside the tech- 
nical language of the mathematician, and 
attempted to restate the substance of his dis- 
coveries in language understood by the pub- 
lic. He says that a mathematical argument 
is only ‘‘organized common sense.’’ The 
ordinary reader of intelligence, who is trying 
to follow science into its new fields, will be 
most interested in the various illustrations 
given by Prof. Darwin of the effect of tidal 
friction upon the form and the orbits of the 
planets. One of the most beautiful illustra- 
tions of the nebular hypothesis, and proof 
that it presents a true statement in outline of 
the origin of the solar system, is the remark - 
able photograph made by Prof. Darwin of 
the nebula in Andromeda. As a work of 
art, it is like one of Vedder’s pictures, pow- 


erfully: affecting the imagination... As a 
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work of science, it is one of the most beau- 
tiful verifications of the prevision of the 
great mathematical speculators who had, from 
what is, determined, according to mathemat- 
ical law, what must have been. 


PRISONERS OF Hope: A Tal or CoLo- 
NIAL VIRGINIA. By Mary Johnston. Bos- 
ton and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co.—Historical novels follow in the wake of 
historical investigation: Niebuhr was suc- 
ceeded by Scott. Since what may be called 
the classic period of Cooper, Simms, and 
Kennedy, who dealt chiefly with Revolution- 
ary times, the increased interest in our early 
history has called forth a number of stories 
of the colonial peridd; and of these the 
present volume is one of the best. The cen- 
tral incident is ‘‘The Oliverian Plot’’ of 
1663, —an episode which, though its charac- 
ter is not clear, gives the author opportunity 
to describe the classes and ideas of the time. 
Sir William Berkeley and the Cavaliers, the 
dissenting gentlemen, the old Cromwellians 
(Oliverians), the indented servants, the 
slaves, the Indians, friendly and hostile, and 
the persecuted Quakers and Baptists, —these 
are all drawn with considerable skill; and 
the times are reproduced with vividness and 
accuracy. The hero and heroine are very 
attractive persons, the incidents are numerous 
and interesting, the conversations bright and 
effective, and the story moves on naturally. 
Sir Charles Carew is happily depicted, —a 
gallant of the court, fresh from London, a 
fine, fastidious gentleman, an accomplished 
duellist, reckless, caring not for God or man, 
despising the common herd, but brave, de- 
voted, and in physical endurance and prow- 
ess equal to the hardiest. The book gives 
an excellent picture of the mixed population 
out of which the Virginia of the Revolution 
grew. 


How Women 
Can Make 
Money 


A good income 1s 
assured to the woman 
who will act’ as our 
agent in her own and 
adjoining towns, and 


vad | 
push our business 
with energy and intel- 
ligence. Our instruc- 
tions, if followed out, 
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will make it easy to 
make from $10.00 to 
$25.00 weekly. 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Delightful New Books. 


Historic Pilgrimages in New England. 


Among Landmarks of Pilgrim and Puritan Days, and of 
the Colonial and pre-Reyolutionary Periods. By Epwin 
M. Bacon. 12mo, 486 pp. Over 120 illustrations. $1.50. 
A thoroughly delightful narrative, historically accurate, 

abounding in incident, and filled with valuable information. 


First Steps in the History of our Country. 


By W. A. Mowry, Ph.D., and A. M. Mowry, A.M. 316 
pp., fully illustrated. 75 cents. A fascinating and force- 
ful history, told in the biographies of 39 great Americans. 
It centres every epoch upon representative personages. 


Syria from the Saddle. 


By ALBERT Payson, TERHUNE. 12m0, 318 pp. 1.50. 
80 beautiful illustrations. Delightful pen-pictures of the 
Holy Land of to-day, full of local color. 


Poetry of the Seasons. 


Compiled by Mary I. Lovejoy. Three hundred of the 
choicest nature poems by American and English poets. 
336 pp. Exquisitely illustrated. 75 cents. 


Braided Straws. 


By Evizasetu E, Foutxe. A bewitching collection of 
original stories and poems for little folks. A beautiful 
gift-book. 136 pp. Daintily illustrated and bound. so 
cents. 


For sale at leading bookstores, or sent, postpaid, on 
receipt of price, by the publishers, 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, 


110-112 Boylston Street, Boston. 


CAPITAL BOOKS 
For Gifts 


FOR GIRLS AND BOYS. 


THE BOYS or OLD MONMOUTH 


A capital Story of Washington’s campaign in New 
Jersey, in 1778. By Everetr T. Tomuinson.  Illus- 
trated. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


IN THE BRAVE DAYS OF OLD. 


A Story of Adventure in the time of King James the 
First. By RutH Hay. With a Frontispiece illustration. 
Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


THE CHARMING SALLY. 


Privateer Schooner of New York. A Tale of 1765, the 


stirring days of the Stamp Act. By JAmrs Ot1s. With 
illustrations. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 
A delightful Christmas Story for Girls. By ELien 


Ouney Kirk, author of ‘“‘The Story of Margaret Kent.’ 
With illustrations, r6mo, $1.25. 


LEATHER-STOCKING TALES. 


By James Fenimore Cooper. New Riverside Edi- 
tion. With a Photogravure Frontispiece in each volume. 
5 vols., 12mo. $6.25. (Sold only in sets.) 


THE STORY OF LITTTE JANE 
AND ME. 


A charming Story of Girl Life in New York Fifty Years 
Ago. ByME. Witha delightful, old-fashioned picture 
of ‘Jane and Me,” and a pretty cover. $1.00. 


A CHILD’S HISTORY OF ENG- 
LAND. 


By Cuaries Dickens. Holiday Edition, with 48 full- 
page pictures of castles, abbeys, cathedrals, battlefields, 
etc. Crown 8vo, handsomely bound, $2.50. 


Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 
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WHERE GHosts WALK. The Haunts of 
Familiar Characters in History and Litera- 
ture. By Marion Harland. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.50.—The fifteen 
sketches of this collection might have been 
appropriately called Lzttle Journeys to the 
Homes of Familiar Characters, planned, as 
they are, somewhat after the style of Mr. 
Hubbard’s essays. It need not be said that 
they are written with much more serious- 
ness, however, and that they show frequently 
the woman’s point of view. The opening 
essay, ‘‘Two Little Rooms,’’ describes the 
supping-room and the bedroom of Mary, 
Queen of Scots, and gives opportunity for 
consideration of the tragedy and renewed 
speculation as to the mystery forever asso- 
ciated with the place. One of the most in- 
teresting sketches is on ‘‘The Ginevra Tale, ’’ 
which gives us the setting to that tenderest 
of love-stories, of which Boccaccio said, 
‘*There is no story so perfect.’’ The author 
sympathizes with Dante’s ‘‘every-day wife,’’ 
burns ‘‘with a passion of pity’’ for poor, 
brave Jeanie Carlyle, and draws a striking 
picture of Mary Tudor, slighted, unloved, 
broken at last. Yet the essays are not en- 
tirely about women, by any means. Savon- 
arola, John Keats, Lorenzo the Magnificent, 
and Lord Byron are also studied in places 
associated with their memory. The thirty- 
three full-page illustrations add much to the 
interest, and the book will doubtless be 
counted among the favorites of this Christ- 
mas season. 


TO THE HOMES OF 
AMERICAN STATESMEN. By Elbert Hubbard. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. {$1.75.—Mr. Hub- 
bard’s Little Journeys have made a distinct 
place for themselves, and this fourth volume 
is marked by all the characteristics of its 
predecessors. Mr. Hubbard treats his dis- 
tinguished subjects with a certain familiarity 
that occasionally approaches irreverence, and 
in the earlier volumes a disturbing flippancy 
of thought and expression sometimes marred 
the otherwise interesting pages. There is 
less of this in the new volume; and, when 
this has once been said, it may be freely 
acknowledged that Mr. Hubbard manages to 
leave with the reader a living impression of 
the men and women described, such as elab- 
orate biographies often fail to give. The 
last of the series is on ‘‘ Abraham Lincoln’’; 
and it deals little with the biography of the 
man himself, and much with the impression 
made by this great, gentle, loving soul on 
the country boy of a generation ago. Mr. 
Hubbard never blinks the frailties of great 
men. He rather enjoys showing that, even 
if Washington could not tell a lie when he 
was six years old, he yet partially overcame 
the disability afterward. But he has a 
genial tolerance for mistakes and faults, 
caring chiefly to disclose a great man in 
those human relations which appeal most 
effectively to our common experience. 


LITTLE JOURNEYS 


Tue PILGRIM’s Procress. By John Bun- 
With an Introduction by Rev. H. R. 
Haweis. New York: The Century Com- 
pany. $1.50.—One of the most striking 
gift-books of this season is the new edition 
of Bunyan’s famous allegory, embellished 
with over one hundred and twenty designs 


yan. 
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done by the three Rhead brothers. Each 
illustration has been most carefully studied ; 
and any child, fortunate enough to find the 
book among his Christmas gifts, will surely 
always imagine Mr. Worldly Wiseman, Tim- 
orous, Vain Confidence, Giant Despair, and 
the rest in the guise here depicted. The 
introduction, by Rev. H. R. Haweis, ana- 
lyzes briefly the reasons that have given to 
this book an influence in the formation of 
religious sentiment in England second only 
to that of the Bible itself. The theology of 
Bunyan was neither better nor worse than 
that of his age; and it is interesting to note 
how little his theology matters to an imagi- 
native child, eager to follow the steps of 
Christian’s journey, and quickly appreciative 
of his helps and hindrances. It belongs dis- 
tinctly to the age when fairy-tales and 
mythological legends delight the child’s 
soul; and it supplies him with an inexhaust- 
ible source of comparison and illustration for 
his later years. 


THE BLINDMAN’S WORLD, AND OTHER 
Stories. By Edward Bellamy. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50.—Simulta- 
neously with the appearance of the memorial 
edition of Looking Backward appears this 
volume of Bellamy’s short stories, beginning 
with the story of a mental visit to Mars, 
which gives the name to the book, and end- 
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ing with ‘‘To Whom this may come,’’—an 
ingeniously devised account of a race where 
communication exists by mind - to - mind 
vision instead of speech. The prefatory 
sketch of the author is written by Mr. How- 
ells, who recognizes fairly that Mr. Bellamy 
never sought ‘‘distinction of expression, ’’ 
but believes that he gained something better, 
—‘‘the distinction of self-forgetfulness in 
his art.’’ ‘‘He does not so much transmute 
our every-day reality to the substance of 
romance as make the airy stuff of dreams one 
in quality with veritable experience.’’ These 
stories are not all of equal interest or value. 
‘Hooking Watermelons’’ and ‘‘ Potts’s Pain- 
less Cure’’ are of a different order from ‘‘ The 
Cold Snap’’ and ‘‘Two Days’ Solitary Im 

prisonment. ’’ ; 


THE YOUNG PURITANS IN KING PHILIP’S 


War. By Mary P. Wells Smith. Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co. $1.25.—This is the 
seond volume of ‘‘The Young Puritans 


Series’’; and, like Zhe Young Puritans of 
Old Hadley, it has been written only after 
careful study of colonial times. It continues 
the adventures of the children in the earlier 
book, and the incidents are based on actual 
occurrences during King Philip’s War. Two 
of the girls are carried off by the Indians as 
captives to Canada,—a fate, by the way, 
which also befell a foremother of the present 


The Finest Editions of the Waverley Novels Ever Published. 
ANDREW LANG EDITION 


THE WAVERLEY NOVELS 


By Sir Walter Scott. 
With New Introductions, Notes, and Glossaries by ANDREW LANG. 


The text will be reprinted from the author’s favorite edition, and will contain all of his 


introductions and notes. 


To these will be added New Introductions, Notes, and Glossaries by the 


world-renowned critic and author, Andrew Lang, who has had the co-operation of the Hon. Mrs. 
Maxwell Scott, of Abbotsford, the great grand-daughter of Sir Walter Scott, in preparing this 
edition, and who has had access to all of the ménuscript and other material now at Abbotsford, 
so that many new points of interest will be in this edition. ; 


This edition will also excel all previous editions in points of artistic merit. 
Etchings from original designs by some of the 


One Hundred and Thirty 
world. 


The illustrations will consist of 
most distinguished artists in the 


Among the artists and etchers whose work will appear in this edition may be mentioned the following :— 
ARTISTS: Str J, E. MILLAIS, BART., R.A.; R. W. MACBETH, A.R.A.; Str GEORGE REID, 


P.R.S.A.; AD. LALAUZE, LOCKHART BOGLE, GORDON BROWNE. 


ETCHERS: R. W. 


MACBETH, A.R.A.; H. MACBETH RAEBURN, HENRI LEFORT, AD. LALAUZE, H. C. 


MANESSE, P. TEYSSONNIERES. 


The paper is a fine English finish and the printing is the best. 
in complete sets or separate works divided, each volume . 


Complete Set,-25‘Vols.amana an enema 


Cloth, gilt tops. Sold 
3 get (aps. -tegtin eer Le 
37.50 


ILLUSTRATED CABINET EDITIONS 


THE WAVERLEY NOVELS. 


By Sir Walter Scott. 


With New Introductions, Notes, and Glossaries by ANDREW LANG. 


This edition will also excel all previous editions in points of artistic merit. 


The illustrations will consist of 


Two Hundred and Fifty Etchings from original designs by some of the most distinguished artists in the world, 


printed on Japanese paper. 


size tall 16mo. 
Complete Sets, 48 vols., cloth 


The volumes are printed on deckle-edge laid paper, and bound with flat backs, gilt tops, 
Sold in complete sets or separate works, at, per vol. he 


$1.50 
72.00 


. . . . . . . . . 


Specimen pages and illustrations of each edition of the Waverley Novels will be sent, postpaid, on application 


Shakspeare’s Works. 


12 vols., cloth, gilt top..818.00 


George Eliot’s Works. 


vols., cloth, gilt top. 36.00 
Victor Hugo’s Works ee a a 
16 vols., cloth, gilt top.. 24.00 


Wm. H. Prescott’s Works. 


W. M. Thackeray’s Works. 


Is. i : ° 
Charles Dickens’s Works. reloth, ee top 380.00 
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writer; and, while young readers may mourn 
that Mrs. Smith has cut short the present 
story just in the most interesting place, they 
will be comforted by observing that the next 
volume is to be entitled 7ze Young Puritans 
ix Captivity, which will doubtless console 
them for their disappointment. Mrs. Smith 
has entered with earnestness on her purpose 
of making real to the children of to-day the 
patience, energy, and heroism of those who 
labored and suffered to make this a pleasant 


_home for their descendants. 


TEppY: Herr Boox. By Anna Chapin 
Ray. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $1. 50. 
It is a pleasure to read a book which may be 
so cordially recommended to girls as this 
latest one by Miss Ray. It is a story of 
home life, true in tone and expression, in- 
teresting in incident, and, above all, includ- 
ing characters that awaken admiration and 
affection, just as did the girls of Tittle 
Women. Indeed, Teddy is like Jo in many 
respects. Hope is not unlike Meg; and pro- 
voking little Phebe might be said to take 
Amy’s place, if one were trying to push a 
comparison. Teddy has a boy friend, as 
delightful and sensible as Jo’s. She has 
literary ambitions and a quick temper, and 
the ups and downs of her experience show 
the same loving, impulsive, ardent nature. 
There is no reason for thinking that Miss 
Ray modelled her book deliberately after 
Miss Alcott’s. Since it is so well worth 
reading, it would not matter if she had; but 
any successful story of a family of girls must 
inevitably recall that first and best transcrip- 
tion of girl life as it is. 


THE EPISTLES OF PAUL. In Modern Eng- 
lish. A Paraphrase. By George Barker 
Stevens, Ph.D., D.D., Dwight Professor of 
Systematic Theology in Yale University. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.25. 
Prof. Stevens has produced an original com- 
mentary on the letters of Saint Paul by turn- 
ing them into modern English. He does not 
attempt to read modern ideas into the thought 
of Saint Paul, but to allow the apostle to 
express himself in our language, as he might 
if he were present with us, holding still to 
the doctrines that he expounded to his fol- 
lowers in the churches. Of course, Prof. 
Stevens puts into the language of Paul his 
own interpretation; but he does it in such 
a candid spirit that the reader is sure that he 
makes Paul say nothing which his translator 
does not think he intended to say. While 
we should often differ as to Paul’s meaning, 
and while we miss the transcendental element 
which pervades Paul’s writing, we thankfully 
accept this little volume as a definite con- 
tribution to the exposition of his Epistles. 


Tue Boys oF OLp MonmouTH. By 
Everett T. Tomlinson. Boston: Houghton, 
Miffin & Co. $1.50.— Mr. Tomlinson is 
proving himself one of the most careful of 
the many writers of historical fiction for 
young readers. His experience as a teacher 
has been of value to him; and he writes with 
as serious purpose, when directing himself 
chiefly to the boys and girls, as if he had 
older, and possibly more critical, readers in 
mind. Zhe Boys of Old Monmouth is a 
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A Very Successful Historical Novel 
— By a New Writer 


Prisoners of Hope 


By MARY JOHNSTON 


With Frontispiece Illustration. Crown 8vo. $1.50 


This story has received notices of a kind very 
rarely won by a writer’s first venture. The dramatic 
power and the high literary excellence are recog- 
nized with enthusiasm. The Boston Daily Adver- 
tiser remarks : — 

The South may well be proud of Miss Mary 
Johnston, for she has given to the literature of fic- 
tion a novel which is so bold and strong in style, 
so vivid and convincing in its action, that it should 
place its author high up in the ranks of American 
writers.... Brave men and sweet women pass before 
us. Men whom it is ennobling to read about, men 
with the soul of honor, who do and dare, and women 
who are the very symbol of truth and purity. 

The story is a tale of old Colonial Virginia, 
and once again we hear the rustle of rich brocades 
and silks; again the glasses clink and the rafters 
ring with “A Health to the King”; Indian war- 
whoops startle the midnight quiet once more, and 
gay cavalier songs echo faintly from out a dim past. 
An unsuccessful insurrection of the slaves at the 
time of Gov. William Berkeley forms the basis for 
therstory. “ver 

In her Godfrey Landless the author has cre- 
ated a hero not easily to be forgotten and one that 
we feel the better for having known. 

. . Miss Johnston’s descriptions of the 
scenery are very delightful. From beginning to 
end the tone of the book rings clear and true, 
with a sturdy persistence that carries everything 


before it. 


Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 
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story of Washington’s famous campaign in 
1778. Most of the incidents and adventures 
described have been taken from early records 
or family traditions, for obtaining which he 
has had especial opportunities, as his ances- 
tors were officers in the Revolution, and five 
generations of his family have lived in New 
Jersey. The story is well told, and it is 
a story well worth the retelling. It was 
unnecessary for Mr. Tomlinson to go out of 
his way to attack Molly Pitcher, however; 
and even his tribute to her bravery does not 
make amends. 


ONE OF THE Pitcrims. By Anna Fuller. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.25.— 
A new book by the author of Pratt Portraits 
is something to be welconied with eagerness 
and read with enjoyment. Not one of our 
writers has a greater gift of original, con- 
sistent, delightful character - drawing than 
Miss Fuller; and with it are combined a 
shrewd humor, a kindly feeling for her fel- 
low-creatures, that give her a place of her 
own in the affections, not to be disturbed by 
others of loftier ambitions. The plot of Oxe 
of the Pilgrims is nothing unusual; but it is 
the study, not only of Ruth Ware and Frank 
Truxton, but of the Widow O’Toole and 
Bamey Flynn and Aunt Lucretia and others, 
that quickens the interest of the reader, and 
tempts him to linger over the pages rather 
than haste too recklessly to the conclusion. 
Miss Fuller’s books endure successfully two 
difficult tests of quality. They may always 
be read aloud with increased enjoyment, and 
the second reading is better than the first. 


SIEGFRIED AND BEOWULF. By Zenaide A. 
Ragozin. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$1.50.—The representative stories of North- 
ern mythology are gradually becoming more 
familiar to children, as one version after 
another presents its gods and heroes; but 
few of these versions come from writers so 
well prepared to treat the ancient epic tales 
as is Madame Ragozin. She tells the stories 
of Siegfried and of Beowulf, as they are told 
in the lay of the Niebelungs and in the 
Anglo-Saxon epic of Beowulf, condensing 
and expurgating, but using the words of the 
original, especially in dialogue, as much as 
possible, and changing nothing in the general 
course of the narrative. This is the first 
volume of a new series to be called ‘‘Tales 
of the Heroic Ages’’; and, in the hope that 
they may be welcomed as school reading, a 
brief historical and critical notice follows 
each of the tales for the benefit of instruc- 
tors. 


THE ADVENTURERS. A Tale of Treasure- 


trove. By H. B. Marriott Watson. With 
Illustrations by A. I. Keller. New York 
and London: Harper & Brothers. $1. 50.— 


This novel is exactly what it purports to be 
in the title. It contains the doings of ad- 
venturers and the vicissitudes of fortune 
turning about a concealed treasure in an an- 
cient castle. After one has read the book 
through in breathless haste, he finds it diffi- 
cult to recall any lofty emotion or fine senti- 
ment. He has, for a brief time, while fol- 
lowing the adventures of a curiously assorted 
lot of human beings, forgotten the world 
about him,—that is all. Some, if not all, 
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torial of the future’’; and Mr. Nelan has 
certainly done much toward verifying the 
word he quotes. The pictures first appeared 
in the New York Herald, but they appear to 
much better advantage on this thicker paper. 


of the qualities which Stevenson showed in 
Treasure Island, and some which have made 
Anthony Hope famous, are united in this 
story. The characters are set before us with 
great skill, the plot is handled with neatness 
and dexterity. It certainly is one of the best 
recent specimens of the literature of ficti- 
tious adventure. 


CHILHOWEE Boys IN HARNESS. By Sarah 
E. Morrison. T. Y. Crowell & Co. $1.25. 
The last of ‘‘The Chilhowee Series’’ leaves 
the boys and girls of the first volume as. 
grown men and women, themselves heads of 
families, and busy in doing the world’s 
work. The best thing about these books is 
the spirit of homely reality that pervades 
them. The simplicity and industry that 
characterized the life of most American fam- 
ilies during the early days of this century is 
admirably reflected in these pages. The 
series began with a description of the toil- 
some journey made in 1811 by Parson Craig, 
with his wife, five sons, and infant daugh- 
ter, accompanied by friends and neighbors, 
making a company of twenty in all, from 
North Carolina into Tennessee. This pio- 
neer minister was a real character, who did 
noble work among his own people, and also 
among the Cherokee Indians. Much of the 
story was taken from family records. 


RENAISSANCE MASTERS. By George B. 
Rose. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$1.—This is a valuable addition to those 
books on the Italian Renaissance which 
have been published before by this firm, in- 
cluding studies by Bernard Berenson and} 
Vernon Lee. It consists of a series of de- 
lightful essays on the half-dozen greatest 
painters who contributed their art to the 
glory of this strange, contradictory, wonder- 
ful period of human history. Mr. Rose 
loses no time on biographical detail, but, 
after an introductory chapter on the spirit of 
the age itself, proceeds directly to the heart 
of his subject, and Raphael, Michel Angelo, 
Da Vinci, Titian, Correggio, and Botticelli 
are studied and compared with discriminat- | 
ing appreciation that is based on sound 
judgment and careful study. It well fulfils 
its purpose of giving, in brief compass, an 
insight into the essential characteristics of 


THE BLACK PRINCE. 


each of these masters. There is a good| Meret By William 
dex. O. Stoddard. New York: D. Appleton & 
Co. $1.50.—The ‘‘seas of gore’’ through 


which the reader of modern books for boys 
must pass is well illustrated by the pictures 
which accompany this well-written story. 
All but one show scenes of fighting and death. 
That one represents the knighting of a young 
hero on the battlefield, as he droops, faint- 
ing and half dead, in the arms of his prince. 
The troubled condition of England, the his- 
tory of the Black Prince, and the great fight 
of Crecy offer tempting material, of which 
Mr. Stoddard is well fitted to take advantage ; 
and he has produced one of the best of these 
tales of adventure. Nevertheless, we know 
by past experience that he does not need such 
material as framework for an _ interesting 
story; and it will be no loss for his many 
enthusiastic readers when he draws again 


CARTOONS OF OUR WAR WITH SPAIN. By 
Charles Nelan. New York: Frederick A. 
Stokes.—Mr. Nelan of the New York /er- 
ald has published in book form a series of 
fifty or more cartoons, by which one may fol- 
low, in rather close detail, the history of the 
war, or, at least, of public opinion concern- 
ing it. Mr. Nelan has taken for his motto 
Lamb’s saying, ‘‘A laugh is worth a hun- 
dred groans in any market’’; and, with no 
desire to make use of the bitter cartoon that 
carries its sting with it, he has tried to 
clinch his pictorial arguments with good- 
natured humor. The importance of this de- 
partment of the public press was expressed by 
an old German editor in Ohio ten years ago, 
when he said, ‘‘The cartoon will be the edi- 
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heroes of peace and commerce, and tells 
stories of common boys. 


CHILD’s STORY OF THE BIBLE. By Mary 
A. Lathbury. Boston: De Wolfe, Fiske & 
Co.—The editor who has put together these 
stories from the Bible has done her work 
better than it has generally been done by her 
predecessors in the same field, and this is 
said after the book has been tested by actual 
use with children. This is -partly because 
she has been content to let the stories speak 
for themselves, foregoing additions and ex- 
planations of her own, such as we have had 
to excess in the fiction based on Biblical 
events. In all quoted speech Miss Lathbury 
uses the exact words of the authorized ver- 
sion, There is an introduction by Bishop 
Vincent, who improves the occasion to say 
that these are all ‘‘true stories’’; and the 
full-page illustrations, especially those in 
colors, add greatly to the interest of the 
book in a child’s estimation. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL REMINISCENCES OF 
HENRY WaRD BEECHER. Edited by T. J. 
Ellinwood. New York: Frederick A. Stokes 
Company. 75 cents.—Mr. Beecher’s ser- 
mons and lecture-room talks often included 
illustrations drawn from his personal experi- 
ences or references to his own methods of 
thought and action. Many of these have 
been here collected by Mr. Ellinwood, who 
was his private stenographer; and they give 
an idea of the man himself no less distinct 
than that which might be afforded by an 
elaborate biography, with infinite detail of 
description. We have him here as a boy and 
as a man, and it is curious to note how the 
little, homely incidents of boy life were later 
used to point aptly the lessons he desired to 
enforce. The style is so familiar and nat- 
ural that, to one accustomed to hearing Mr. 
Beecher in the pulpit, these bits would surely 
recall the very voice and manner of the 
preacher. 


AFRO-AMERICAN FoLkK Lore. Told round 
Cabin Fires on the Sea Islands of South 
Carolina. By A. M. H. Christensen. Bos- 
ton: published by the author. 60 cents.— 
The author of these books has brought to- 
gether some of the Br’er Rabbit stories 
which are current in the Sea Islands of South 
Carolina. They differ somewhat from the 
Georgia stories told by Uncle Remus. Some 
of them were published before Mr. Harris 
began his delightful series. The author 
says: ‘‘It must be remembered that Br’er 
Rabbit represents the colored man. He is 
without education and wealth, and can only 
succeed among his strong fellow ‘beastises’ 
by stratagem.’’ The price of the little vol- 
ume is 60 cents, and the proceeds are to go 
toward the founding of a school at Port 


Royal. For sale at the Lend a Hand Office, | 


14 Bedford Street, Boston, Mass. 


MARGARET MontTrorT. By Laura E. 
Richards. Boston: Dana Estes & Co, $1.25. 
The many girls who were interested last year 
in Mrs. Richards’s story of the three Marga- 
rets will be glad to follow further the ‘fort- 
unes of the one who most influenced the 


other two, and who illustrated in her life | 
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some of the ideals every true-hearted young 
girl is cherishing. Mrs. Richards has the 
power of drawing real girls, such as we have 
known and loved. She could hardly be the 
daughter of Dr. Howe and Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe without inheriting something of their 
steady, helpful optimism and courage; and 
these are the characteristics, too, of her 
bright heroines, who take life seriously 
enough to improve their opportunities, but 
not so seriously as to interfere with their 
enjoyment of ‘‘good times.’’ 


CROOKED TRAILS. Written and illustrated 
by Frederick Remington. New York: Har- 
per & Brothers. $2.—/Pony Tracks showed 
that Mr. Remington could use a pen as well 
as a pencil, or, if not as well, at least with 
sufficient skill to supplement charmingly his 
spirited drawings, and produce a vigorous 
and picturesque book of sketches. Texas 
rangers and shot-gun folk, greasers, and 
scouts and Indians live in his pages, even 
for mild Eastern readers, who know naught 
of the borderlands except through the expe- 
riences of others. The ‘‘easy days in West 
Texas and New Mexico, when every man 
tossed his life away to the crackle of his own 
revolver,’’ have a fascination still for Mr. 
Remington; but he sacrifices nothing of real- 
ism for the sake of romantic interest. 


WHAT ARE YOU DOING HERE? By Abram 
Conklin. Boston: James H. West. 50 
cents. —There is not a volume in Mr. West’s 
“tLife Series’’ that isn’t fitted to make the 
reader a better and happier man or woman. 
They are meant to strengthen and to uplift, 
and they fulfil their mission with rare cer- 
tainty. Mr. Conklin calls his series of short 
papers a consideration of ‘‘the meaning and 
aims of life in- journeying through the 
world.’’ Using the familiar figure of life 
as a pilgrimage, he notes the beauties and 
the dangers of the way, the companions that 
we may have, the blessings that come in 
disguise, and other aspects of the journey, 
closing with words of serene faith touching 
‘*the end of the road.’’ 


TECUMSEH. By Col. H. R. Gordon. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.50.— 
In this story of the War of 1812 Col. Gor- 
don has taken pains to give a trustworthy 
picture of Tecumseh, the Shewano chief who 
gave the British such important aid, and of 
Simon Kenton, the great American scout. 
The two boys, who play the chief part in the 
development of the story, have some stirring 
adventures and some narrow escapes. They 
are captured by the Jndians, but are saved by 
Tecumseh, who scorned to torture his pris- 
oners, though he was not always able to 
prevent his followers from doing it. The 
book is handsomely printed, and illustrated 
with a number of half-tones. 


BELLE. By the author of Miss Toosey’s 
Mission. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $1. 
While this is a pleasant love-story, contain- 
ing some charming descriptions and some 
interesting characters, it has nothing of that 
peculiar pathos and power which made the 
writer’s reputation in her stories of J/iss 
Toosey and Laddie. It is a bright, pure 
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story, such as girls enjoy; and the tone and 
atmosphere show that the author has not for- 
gotten how to look at life from the young 
girl’s point of view. There is nothing hard- 
ened or worldly or sophisticated about it; 
and, when the twisted love-story comes right 
at last, its happiness is proved worthy of the 
long waiting it cost. 


’Twixt You AND ME. By Grace LeBaron. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $1.50.— Mrs. 
LeBaron thinks that the ‘‘little ones of yes- 
terday,’’ for whom her former books were 
written, are now the ‘‘lads and lassies of 
to-day’’; and thus her new book appeals to 
an older set of ‘readers, though we are in- 
clined to think that the lads will have none 
of it despite the introduction. Its pictures 
of a fashionable boarding-school are over- 
drawn and unreal, and the style becomes 
occasionally rather sentimental; but the gen- 
eral tone is wholesome, and the incidents are 
interesting. The illustrations and decoration 
are by Ellen B. Thompson and Katharine 
Pyle respectively. 


THE TEACHING OF JESUS. Extracted from 
the Four Gospels, and arranged by Jean du 
Buy, Ph.D., J.U.D., Instructor in the Amity 
Bible Workers’ School, New York City. 
One volume. Cloth, 50 cents; paper, 25 
cents. Boston: James H. West, Publisher. — 
This is the latest of many compilations of 
the teachings of Jesus, separated from the 
narrative. The object in this case is to 
present the ethical and mystical teaching of 
Jesus, without reference to theology. The 
selections are grouped under seven heads, 
and are so arranged as to impress the mind 
of the reader with the beauty and power of 
the moral teaching of Jesus. 


HESTER STANLEY’S FRIENDS. By Harriet 
Prescott Spofford. Boston: Little, Brown & 
Co. $1.25.—This collection contains eleven 
stories, reprinted from S¢. Vicholas, the 
Youth’s Companion, and other periodicals. 
They are written chiefly for girls, and em- 
phasize by illustration, not by precept, the 
beauty of unselfishness and the strength and 
peace that come from doing the common- 
place, daily duties of life faithfully. Mrs. 
Spofford has written acceptably both for chil- 
dren and for grown persons many years, and 
her books always receive a welcome. 


Dorotuy Dor. By Elizabeth Westyn Tim- 
low. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co.—The 
author of the ‘‘Cricket Stories’? showed long 
ago that she can draw bright, active, little 
girls in a way that wins the admiring affec- 
tion of their counterparts in real life. Doro- 
thy Dot is as interesting as Cricket herself, 
warm-hearted, loving, fond of fun; and her 
various adventures during the year she spent 
with her grandmamma will be enjoyed by the 
little ones, to whom this book may come as 
a Christmas gift. 


The Magazines. 


_ The Magazine of Art is brave with color 
this month, having for its leading article 
‘*Flowers and Fancies,’’ written and illus- 
trated from water-color drawings by C. 
Wilhelm, who comments on the difficulties 
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“Curiously Interesting.” 


THE MAGIC OF THE HORSE- 


With Other Folk-lore Notes. By RoBERT 
Means Lawrence, M.D. 8vo, $2.25. 


“The diligent research by which the writer has 
brought together a vast store of information from 
all times and lands concerning some popular 
superstitions that still abide among us has pro- 
duced a very entertaining book.”—The Outlook, 
New York. 


“The work is full of quaint antiquarian finds 
about horse-shoes, common salt, sneezing, super- 
stitions dealing with animals, luck of odd num- 
bers, ete., and_will be found, besides furnishing 
pleasant reading, an admirable reference book on 
omens and necromancy.”’— Baltimore News. 


‘Any one in reading it will be impressed not 
only with the strange ideas set forth, but with 
the great industry of the author in gathering his 
material from the uttermost parts of the earth, as 
well as past ages of time.’’—Boston Advertiser. 


““A decidedly interesting and valuable volume.” 
Beacon, Boston. 


‘‘Folk-lore has been enriched by his labors.’’— 
New York Times. 


Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, TIIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


Three Readable Books. 


WOMEN & ECONOMICS ($1.50), by Mrs. 
Charlotte Perkins Stetson, has been upon the 
market now for about six months. It was pub- 
lished with the idea that it would prove itself to 
be authoritative in the subject of which it treats, 
—the book that no one who cared for the subject 
could afford to miss. In general, it has to do 
with making women better citizens,—not less use- 


Jul as housekeepers and cooks, but much more 


useful as mothers and as social factors. The 
reception of the book has been even better than 
we expected. To those who have read it, it has 
seemed, of all the books of the season, the one 
indispensable book. 


When Hawaii was annexed to the United 
States, it seemed an appropriate time to try to 
get out a book that should tell the whole story 
of American influence in the islands. Jt was 
proper that such a book should originate in 
Boston, where the bond of American connection 
has for a century, almost, been so strong, whether 
through politician, missionary, trader, whaler, or 
adventurer. Mr. Edmund J. Carpenter has 
written this story in a way that will give his 
volume, AMERICA IN HAWATT ($2.50), 
the value of a permanent and authoritative 
record, interesting to read at the moment and 
useful to keep in one’s library. 


The story of the most exciting period of moa- 
ern Spanish history ts toldin THE SPANISH 
REVOLUTION, 1868-75 ($1.50), written by 
Mr. E. H. Strobel, Bemis Professor of Interna- 
tional Law at Harvard. Tt is not, of course, 
a “war book.” It stands as practically the sole 
study of the eight eventful years in which Spain 
tried to show, toa world that disbelieved in her, 
her capacity to govern herself in accordance with 
the methods of modern liberal politics. The 
attempt in the main was a failure, but few nobler 


Jailures are found in modern history. It is all 


like a piece of Don Quixote on a great national 
and literal basis. 


These three books are for sale everywhere. 
SMALL,MAYNARD & COMPANY, Boston. 
ee ee eee 


The Religion of Evolution. 
Lectures. By M. J. SAVAGE. 


Twelve 
Cloth, $1.50. 


4 
i“ 
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CLARA BARTON 


ZOSLHE PUBLIC: 


New York, Oct. 31, 18098. 


L have been for some time writing the story of all that I have seen and expertenced in connection with my “Red Cross” 


labors, and am now rapidly completing the work. 


Lo answer any inguiries, will state that I have not written nor contributed to any other work, nor do I intend to; and 
the use of my name in any other book, magazine, or periodical, is unauthorized. 
In order that subscribers may be certain that they are obtaining my book, they must be sure that the book bears on the 
title-page the imprint of “The American National Red Cross,” a fac-simile of which 
imprint is shown with my signature to this letter. 


A copy of this letter, duly countersigned by the manager in each locality, will 
be inserted in front of each Prospectus; and agents are specially requested to have each 


purchaser read the same. 


Yours respectfully, 


Canc eee 


» z 


WASHINGTON, D. C. U» ** 


This imprint is on the title-page of each copy of my book. j@= 


THE. RED? CROSS#S 


NO WOMA N is more highly honored 


throughout the civilized 

world than Clara Barton, and justly so; for no 
other woman has devoted her life to a nobler 
purpose and carried it out with such unswerv- 
ing fidelity and rare self-sacrifice. Her mission 
has been world-wide. In the Civil War her 
influence was potent on every battlefield from 
Bull Run to Appomattox. Her soothing hand 
was laid upon the brow of the wounded, and 
lifted the head of the dying on both sides in 
the Franco-German War. She organized and 
conducted the relief of the suffering Armenians 
in 1896, and a little later hastened to aid the 
starving reconcentrados in Cuba, continuing her 
efforts throughout the conflict which followed. 
For a full generation she has stood, and still 
stands, a grand exemplar of the broadest hu- 
manitarianism. Wherever war, pestilence, fire, 
flood, or famine, have touched the human race 
to shatter and destroy, Clara Barton has ap- 
peared to soothe and save. Her supreme 
services have been widely recognized. She 
wears the Iron Cross of Germany, the Gold 
\ Cross of Baden, and other insignia bestowed 
upon the good and brave; yet none of these 


decorations are needed to distinguish her as a woman of mark. She 
has been chastened and sanctified by the whole world’s suffering, and 


stands a shining figure in the century. 


TO AGENTS. 


world-wide celebrity and high literary ability. Th 
ent interest. The Details are of the most fas 


What a magnificent selling opportunity is here presented ! a : 
this matchless work. Every element of popularity and success is present. The Writer is a woman of 


e Plan and Scope of the book is as broad as humanity itself. The Theme is of absorbing pres- 
cinating quality. The Character of the narrative is official and authoritative. The Volume 


vital portions of her 
reminiscences in this 


NO WO RK ever written is more unique 


and fascinating than Clara 
Barton’s Great Book. Just consider what 
wonderful opportunities she has had for obser- 
vation. Her life has been passed between 
the lines of battle. Serried ranks of infantry 
have opened to let her pass. Cavalry charges 
have turned aside and swept around her. In 
the midst of siege and sortie, she has been 
immune,—a privileged person. Her red badge 
of charity takes her anywhere, everywhere. 
For her there are no foes: all are friends, and 
her welcome is sure because of her heaven-sent 
mission. No soldier or civilian, living or dead, 
has seen so much of both sides of so many 
wars as she. Not Grant nor Lee, not Bismarck 
nor Bazaine, not Shafter nor Toral, have seen 
and heard and been through what this one 
woman has experienced. And she has been, 
not only an observer, but a writer as well. 
For years she has kept a faithful record of 
what has happened around her. Though often 
pressed to give it to the world, her duties would 
not permit the literary work required for selec- 
tion, revision, and editing. But now, when 
there seems to come a brief lull in her life-work, 


she pauses for a little rest, and gives us the most fascinating and 


MOST REMARKABLE BOOK. 


Hardly a word of praise need be spoken regarding 


itself, simply as a specimen of mechanical execution, is a delight to the eye, while The Superb Illustrations picture many curious, strange, and 
? 


thrilling scenes never before revealed to the public gaze. 
The title practically tells the story. Every one has heard of T 
the recital takes the shape of a permanent and valuable official record 
With all its wealth of text and illustration, THE RED CROSS, t 


HE RED CROSS;; every one wants to knew more about it, especially when 
of the great happenings in the history of the human race. 
hough bearing every mark of expense, is remarkably reasonable in price, 


Here are the figures for the superb Royal Octavo Volume of over 600 pages and too full-page plates : — 


Autograph Edition, Blue and Gold, Gold Top, § , 
Autograph Edition, Half Morocco, Gold Top, ° 3 
Autograph Edition, Full Morocco, Full Gold Edges, A 


HOW TO ORDER. 


Send fifty cents with order, : 
postage paid, to any part of the United States. 


balance on receipt of the volume. Address all communications to 


AMERICAN NATIONAL RED CROSS, * fiasiss® 


janlls Pi. $3350 
: : 4.50 
4 : . 5.50 


and the beautiful volume in either style you may prefer will be sent on approval 
If found to be entirely satisfactory, you are then to remit 


58 William Street, New York City. 
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besetting the artist who tries to filch the 
secrets of nature for artistic representation 
on the stage. There could hardly be a 
greater contrast than that between this article 
and the next one, which is a consideration 
of ‘‘The New Symbolist, Sascha Schneider, ’’ 
the cartoonist of Dresden. about whose work 
there have been widely differing opinions. 
Six full-page examples of his work are 
given, which show the originality and vigor 
of his conceptions. There are other articles 
of interest and the always valuable ‘‘Chroni- 
cle of Art.’’ 


Miscellaneous. 


J. Stilman, Smith & Co. have published a 
second edition of Miss Mary E. Vibbert’s 
charming little book, Gems (sent, postpaid, 
80 cents). Order may be sent to publishers, 
141 Franklin Street, Boston, or Miss M. E. 
Vibbert, Back Bay Post-office, Boston, Mass. 


Henry Bradford Simmons has made a 
series of comic illustrations to accompany as 
many verses, also intended to be funny, and 
given the book the name Zhe /ingle-Jangle 
Rhyme-book. It is a pity that such versatile 
ingenuity should not have been put to better 
use; for the best of the pages are simply 
inane, while many are unrefined in sentiment 
and expression. The book is published by 
Frederick A. Stokes & Co. 


Maud Humphreys’s Baby Calendar, for 1899 
has half a dozen baby pictures, fac-similes 
of water-color designs, showing baby in as 
many bewitching attitudes. One of the pret- 
tiest is that where he reaches for the frosted 
birthday-cake with its one candle; and in 
another the artist has caught his look of 
mingled amazement and delight as he takes 
his first look at the Christmas tree. The 
work of Miss Humphreys is well known. 
The calendar is published by Frederick A. 
Stokes Company. Price $1. 


The Chatterbox for 1898 appears promptly, 
crowded, as usual, with serial stories, anec- 
dotes, short articles on topics of popular in- 
terest, full-page wood-cuts,—some of which 
are rather startling,—puzzles, etc., besides 
half a dozen or more pictures in colors. The 
serial stories are: ‘‘Best of Friends,’’ by 
Fox Russell; ‘‘ Prairie Life and Adventure, ’’ 
by Jessie M. E. Saxby; ‘‘The Constable’s 
Stories,’’ said to be founded on fact; and 
there is also a series of short anecdotes about 
heroes who have received the Victoria Cross. 
There is considerable variation in the merit 
of the different tales. 


Rev. J. R. Miller writes many books of 
religious consolation or help for others; and, 
at least, three new ones are sent out this year 
by T. Y. Crowell & Co. By the Still Waters 
is a ‘‘meditation’’ on the twenty-third 
psalm, enriched with six full-page illustra- 
tions and other drawings. In Z7he Marriage 
Altar he gives some sound advice touching 
the care that should be taken in the selection 
of a lifelong companion, and the unselfish- 
ness that can alone make wedded life happy. 
The Secret of Gladness is the word of one 
who holds his Christian faith as a well-spring 
of joy, inspiring songs even in the night. 
Mr. Miller is never at a loss for an illustra- 
tion; and his books are, for the most part, 
practical and helpful. 


A new edition of the Shakespeare Calendar 
has been prepared for 1899, and ‘thus a fresh 
lease of life is secured for one of the most com- 
plete and original calendars ever issued. Prof. 
Edward Dowden called the earlier edition “the 
most Shakespearean of all Shakespeare calen- 
dars”; and Dr. Furness’s enthusiastic recom- 
mendation of it, “It is almost a liberal educa- 
tion, and every household in the land should 
have a copy,” must stand by Dr. Rolfe’s assur- 
ance that it is a daily joy for every lover of the 
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dramatist. It contains a quotation for every 
day in the year, especially appropriate selections 
for each month, and includes twelve drawings 
by Fannie S. Montague, with embellishments 
copied from the first folio. The compilers are 
Andréa Jonsson and Luella C. Poole; and it 
will be sent postpaid on receipt of price, 85 
cents, by L. C. Poole & Co., 457 Shawmut 
Avenue, Boston. 


Anna Christy Fall is a member of the 
Boston bar; and her little book, Zhe Tragedy 
of a Widow's Third, is a story written to 
illustrate the injustice of the Massachusetts 
law, which gives to the widow of an intes- 
tate only one-third of his property, even 
when that property represents her own hard- 
earned savings. 
struggling against coming want, and of heroic 
maintenance of the dignity of independence. 
The moral is that every one who has property 
to Jeave should make a will, if there is ‘any 


chance of its going in undesirable directions ; 


It is a pitiful story of brave | 
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for no law could be framed that might not 
work injustice under certain conditions. 
Published by Irving P. Fox, Boston. Price 
75 cents. 


James Otis’s stories find ready welcome by 
publishers and public, as is shown by the 
fact that. at least four of them appear this 
autumn, issued by three different publishers. 
The name of the firm of Estes & Lauriat 
appears on the title-page of When Israel 
Putnam served the King and of The Cruise of 
the Comet. The former of these is a story of 
the French War, when Putnam, then a major 
commissioned by the king, fought the Ind- 
ians between Fort Edward and Ticonderoga. 
The fact that he was captured by the Indians, 
and that the fire set to burn him to death by 
slow torture was put out by a sudden rain, is 
well known. The Cruise of the Comet isa 
stirring story of a privateer of 1812; and, 
though there is overmuch shedding of blood 
in its chapters, yet the bright side of a 


Attractive Books for the Older Boys. 


The [laster of the 


- Strong Hearts 
A Story of Custer’s Last Rally. 


By ELBRIDGE S. BROOKS. 
pages, I1 illustrations, gilt top, $1.50. 


_ “Tt is one of the few boys’ books that has a positively 
literary value of its own.’’—Boston Saturday Evening 
Gazette. 


“Mr. Brooks has a happy faculty. He can tell a story 
well, and at the same time keep close to a chosen histori- 
cal outline.”’—/ndependent. 


“Mr. Brooks has made use of all recent information to 
make his story exact and complete. It is told with anima- 
tion and vigor, and the fictitious tale which is made the 
medium of narration is well conceived and carried out.”’— 
Outlook. 


I2mo, 322 


| A tale of the War of 1812. 


Or, Winning the Golden Spurs. 


Raoul and Iron Hand, 

A tale of the 
14th century. By MAY HALSEY MILLER. 
Illustrated by Percival de Luce. 1I2mo, 330 
pages, cloth, gilt top, $1.50. | 

“There is no doubt that it will be approved by boys, and 


read likewise by the boys’ elders.”’—Chrzstian Register. 


Navy Blue. 


A story of cadet life in the United States Naval 


Academy at Annapolis. By WILLIS BOYD 
ALLEN. 12mo, 352 pages, illustrated, cloth, 
gilt top, $1.50. 


“One does not merely get a general idea of cadet life in 


these pages: one lives it.””-—Ozzlook. 


Tecumseh, 
the Chief of the Showanoes. 


By. Golo Hi. oR: 
GORDON. Large 12mo, 320 pages, gilt top, 
illustrated, $1.50. 5 
“Tt abounds in adventure, has a good tone and spirit? 


| and will please the boys. The illustrations are spirited.’ 


An Amateur Fireman. 
By JAMES OTIS. — Illustrated by Wm. M. 
Cary. 12mo, 326 pages, cloth, gilt top, $1.50. 


“Mr. Otis must have made a careful study of the life of 
a fireman in order to write so spiritedly about it, and his 
book has a certain educational value in instructing the 
reader as to the real life of these most useful protectors 
of the public welfare.”—Congregationalist. 


Dash and Daring, 
Being stories told by HENTY, FENN, KER, 


FOR THE YOUNGER BOYS AND GIRLS. 


Dorothy Dot. ; 


By Exvizasetu W. Trimvow, author of ‘The Cricket 
Books.” Illustrated by Harriet R. Richards. 12mo, 
cloth, gilt top, $1.25. 


“Tt is brimful of childish sentiment, and has the true 
touch of sympathy and understanding for childhood.” 


Poor Sally and her Christmas. 


And Other Stories. By Mary D. Brine. __ Illustrated 
t Florence K. Upton, 12mo, 190 pages, cloth, gilt top, 
L25. 


“By an always charming writer of stories for children.” 


Pussy Tip-toes Family. 


By Mrs. D. P. SanpForp. 12mo0, 214 pages full- 
illustrations, $1.25. 14. PABES, 30 Lull-page 


Tuen, Slave and Empress. 


By KatTuHieen Gray Nreuson. 12mo, cloth, 198 
illustrated, gilt top, $1.25. : » 198 pages, 


Elsie’s Magician. 
A Charming Story of a Little Girl By Frep. Wxtsuaw. 
12M0, 192 pages, illustrated, $1.25. 


KINGSTON, and many others. Large 
12mo, 420 pages, 8 illustrations, $1.50. 
The Counterpane Fairy. 

Written and illustrated by KarHarine Pye, 12mo0, 


192 pages, cloth, gilt top, $1.25. 
“The leading characters are a small bo ho is il 
] £ y, who is ill, and 
a delightful fairy, who, as all true fairies should, appears 
at just the right time. Rarely do the children of the present 
day have written for them a book that is so exquisite in 
conception and admirable in execution.” 


Among the Forest People. 


By Ciara D. Pierson, author of “Among the Mead 
People.’ Illustrated by F. C. Gondor ae eo, 
pages, cloth, gilt top, $1.25. ; 
“These charming stories of field life will delight m 

. . et 
a child of kindergarten age; and it is safe to say that older 


brothers and sisters will also want t i i 
sis o claim a shar 
them.” —Christian Register. aa 


His Little Royal Highness. 


By Rutu Ocpsn. m 6 i i i 
cates 1zmo, 260 pages, 54 illustrations, gilt 
“Cannot fail to attract and hold the attention of 

fail t thful 
readers. The little people who live and move dhvough be 


pages are excellent companions f i 
Dilodeiee Pee panions for the best of children,’?— 


For sale at the bookstores, or sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of prices. 


E, P, DUTTON & 60,, Publishers, 31 W, 23d Street, New York, 
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privateersman’s life, its adventures and 
prizes, is described in a way that makes 
good reading for boys whose taste for war 
has been encouraged this last year by history 
and fiction alike. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons have added two num- 
bers to their ‘‘ Half Moon Series,’’ the titles 
of which are Larly Schools and Schoolmasters 
in New Amsterdam and The Battle of Harlem 
fleights. The latter is written by William 
R. Shepherd, Ph.D., and the former by 
Emma Van Vechten. They are both inter- 
esting. It appears that Barnard College now 
occupies the exact site of the buckwheat field 
in which the American soldiers for two hours 
held their own and repulsed the British 
troops. The buckwheat was in full bloom. 
Every locality is identified with its corre- 
sponding street or corner of to-day. In Zhe 
Ltarly Schools an account is given of seven 
Dutch schoolmasters, the first of whom came 
to New Amsterdam in 1633; and, from this 
““day of small things,’’ in direct succession, 
is derived ‘‘the representative school of the 
Collegiate Reformed Dutch Church, with all 
its fine buildings and elaborate equipment. ’’ 
How soon the school politics of New York 
began to be irregular is shown by the fact 
that in 1649 ‘‘the bowl had been going round 
a long time,’’ but the money had ‘‘found its 
way out, and was spent,’’ the school-house 
in the mean time being only ‘‘built wzth 
words.’’ The Italics are two hundred and 
fifty years old. 


T. Y. Crowell & Co. have made a notable 
success with their ‘‘What is Worth While 
Series,’”’ which includes single essays by 
thoughtful writers on practical topics of 
general interest, bound separately in charm- 
ing covers, and sold for 35 cents each. They 
offer the chance of procuring at a low price 
an acceptable Christmas remembrance which 
will not lose its value with the passing of 
the Christmas. season. Among these is 
Charles H. Dole’s Luxury and Sacrifice, 
which illustrates the practical working of 
our fundamental religious principles with 
respect to the important and difficult problem 
of luxury. Minnie S. Davis’s /deal Mother- 
hood is an essay that every mother will be 
the better for reading, recognizing as it does 
the old ideal that is ever new and true, and 
also the later thought that true motherliness 
sees the child in every one who needs ‘moth- 
ering. Prof. Hudson’s address to young 
men and women on Zhe Study of English 
Literature shows how the friendship of books 
becomes its own exceeding great reward; and 
Silas K. Hocking, in Zhe Culture of Man- 
hood, considers the necessary steps toward 
a higher manhood and womanhood. 


Nothing could be more exquisitely dainty 
in appearance than the beautiful little books 
which have made the name of Thomas B. 
Mosher of Portland famous as a publisher. 
The best of it is, however, that, when one 
has opened the brocaded box and lifted the 
golden seal and removed the delicate white 
wrapping, the content of each small volume 
is found to justify its setting; for what in 
literature better deserves such treatment than 
Pater’s ZJmaginary Portraits,— these finely 
wrought ‘‘miniatures of romance,’’ with 
their visions of seekers after ideals, all 
‘‘enchantingly young and early dead,’’ as 
Lionel Johnson said of them? or than the 
Old World story of King Florus and the Fair 
Jehane, which William Morris set from the 
ancient French into his own courtly English, 
the English of Zhe Zarthly Paradise, or than 
the wonderfully artistic tale, How Sandro 
Botticelli saw Simonetta in the Spring, which 
foretold the success made later by its writer, 
Maurice Hewlett, in his novel The Forest 
Lovers? Mr: Mosher’s lists show a dozen of 
these fascinating publications, the price of 
which is only 75 cents each; and they may 
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be had in boxes, put up in sets of three or 


six, or the entire twelve, at no extra cost per 
volume. 


Books Received. 


. rom Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 

New Library Edition of Francis Parkman’s Works. La 
Salle and the Discovery of the Great West. Count 
Frontenac and New France under Louis XIV. The Old 
Régime in Canada. 

.. “rom Houghton, Mifftin & Co., Boston. 

The Life and Letters of Paul. By Lyman Abbott. 1.50. 

Afternoons in the College Chapel. By Francis G. Pea- 
body, D.D. $1.25. 

From D.C. Heath & Co., Boston. 

Auf der Sonnenseite. Erzihlungen und Skizzen. Von 
Seidel, Sudermann, u. A. ' Edited by Dr. William Bern- 
hardt. 35 cents. 

From the Prang Educational Company, Boston. 

Dream Roses. Madrigals by Mary J. Jacques. Pictures 
by Laura C, Hills. 

How to enjoy Pictures. By M.S. Emery. 
Egypt, the Land of the Temple Builders. 
Scott Perry. 
Art for the Eye. 


By Walter 


By Ross Turner. 
from Frederick A. Stokes & Co., New York. 
Mother-song and Child-song. Edited by Charlotte Brews- 
ter Jordan, $1.50. 
: From Charles Scribner's Sons, New York. 
The Lost Word. By Henry Van Dyke. $1.50. 


From D, Appleton & Co., New York. 
Cannon and Camera. By J.C. Hemment. §2.00. 
Foot-notes to Evolution. By David Starr Jordan and 


Others. $1.50, 
The Hero of Erie. By James Barnes. $1.00. 
From the University Publishing Company, New York. 
Cesar’s De Bello Civili. Edited by B. Perrin. 
The Standard Literature Series. Seventeen Numbers. 
From M, F. Mansfield, New York. 
The Story of Religions. By Rev. E. D. Price. 75 cents. 
From Thomas B. Mosher, Portland, Me. 
The Eclogues of Virgil. Done into English by J. W. 
Mackail. 
Modern Love, and Other Poems, By George Meredith. 
Underneath the Bough. By Michael Field. 
The Story of my Heart. Autobiography. By Richard 
peters: : 
The House of Life. By Dante Gabriel Rossetti. 
Prince of Court Painters. By Walter Pater. 
Quattrocentisteria. By Maurice Hewlett. 
Denys L’Auxerrois. By Walter Pater. 
Sebastian Van Storck. By Walter Pater. 
Duke Carl of Rosenmold. By Walter Pater. 
The Tale of King Florus and the Fair Jehane. 


By Will- 
iam Morris. 


The J.tberal Religious Review of America 


The New World 


Is a quarterly Review of Religion, Ethics, and 
Theology, each number of which contains 200 
pages octavo; it is published the first of March, 
June, September, and December. Its editors 
are Professors C. C. EVERETT, D.D., and C. H. 
Toy, LL.D., of .Harvard University, Rev. 
ORELTO Cong, D.D., and Professor N. P. GIL- 
MAN, of the Meadville (Penn.) Theological 
School (to whom all MSS. and books for review 
should be sent). In the seven years of its life 
(1892-1898) the NEW WORLD has become 
the leading exponent of the reverent and en- 
lightened scholarship of Europe and America, 
treating ably and without sectarian limitations 
the most important questions in religion and 
ethics and theology. It is indispensable to the 
clergy and laity of all denominations who would 
keep well-informed concerning the thought of 
the ablest writers of the day that take the “lib- 
eral” attitude. 


CONTENTS of No. XXVIII, for DECEMBER, 1898 


Imperial Democracy . David STARR JORDAN 
John Caird. .... . . . »Ropert M. WENLEY 
Religious Ideals and Religious Unity 

Joun W. CHapwick 
Harnack vs. Harnack . . Wivuiam B. SmitH 
‘Beyond Good and Evil”’ CHARLES C. EvERETT 
The Religion of Mr. Kipling. . Wuitt1am B, Parker 
Adin Ballou and the Hopedale Community 
GrorcE L. Cary 
James T. Bixsy 


Nanak and the Sikh Religion 
J. WaRSCHAUER 


Paul and the Jerusalem Church 


ARE YOU A SUBSCRIBER? 
to the publishers for a sample copy. 


If not, write 


Single Number, 75 cents; 3s. Yearly Subscription 


$3.00; 128. 
Boston and New York 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Publishers 
London: Gay & Bird, Bedford Street 
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POEMS 


_ By FLORENCE EARLE COATES 
12mo, gilt top, $1.25 


We have here a volume of very real 
poetry. It has much beauty and variety 
of form, much eloquence and felicity of 
phrase, much lyrical rapture, and much 
ethical nobility. Everywhere it is sweet 
and sane.—Christian Register, Boston. 


The quality of this entire collection of 
verses can only be described by the word 
“distinction.”” Upon this supreme quality, 
as rare as it is indefinable, Mrs. Coates 
may safely base her high rank as a poet.— 
Public Ledger, Philadelphia. 


Perhaps the most notable book of verse 
given to the public by a woman during the 
year. Some of the sonnets are scarcely sur- 
passed _in recent literature.—The Indepen- 
dent, New York. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 
Boston and New York. 


Christmas Motto-Cards, 


In colors. 


Size 3 x 4 inches. 


HE remarkable popularity of the two Motto-Cards 

| issued by us some months ago—‘‘My Symphony” 

and “‘The Drum-Beat,” twenty thousand of which 

are already in circulation—has led us to add to the number 

= others, making in all a series of twelve. They are as 
ollows: 


My Symphony. 
The Drum=beat. 
The Morning. 
Doing One’s Best. 
A Brave Push. 
Ideal Perfection. 
Whatever May Happen. 
Resolutions. 
Sorrow’s Use. 
The Two Ways. 
Manliness. 

To Grow. 


William Henry Channing. 
George S. Merriam. 
Marcus Aurelius. 

Charles Kingsley. 

Robert Louis Stevenson. 
William M. Salter. 
Epictetus. 

Jonathan Edwards. 
George Eliot. 

John W. Chadwick. 
Lewis Morris. 
James Freeman Clarke. 


yen 
BASSO oN om Ee Dn 


These cards are artistic in design, and are printed in at- 
tractive style in two colors. They are uniform in size, 
proper measurement for use in correspondence, and will be 
found a unique and valuable collection. 


Price, less than one dozen, 2 cents each. 
Per dozen of any one kind, 10 cents. 
Per dozen assorted, 20 cents. 
Twelve dozen, one kind or assorted, $1.00. 


JAMES H. WEST CO., Publishers, 


79 Milk Street, = = - Boston, Mass. 


The Deeper Meanings 


BY ~ 


FREDERIC A. HINCKLEY. 


ConTENTS: The Cost of the Divine Spark ; 
The Poet-vision; Looking at Life through 
New Eyes; Rejoice, we Conquer! 


Price 50 Cents. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of 
price by 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 


141 Franklin Street, - - - Boston. 
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The Dome. 


A Small Boy’s Problem. 


I wonder how I’d like it, 
And I wonder who I’d be,: 
Supposing I was somebody else, 
And somebody else was me! 
I wonder, I just wonder, 
What boy I’d like to be,— 4 
Supposing I didn’t like him 
When I found that he was me! 
—November St. Nicholas. 


For the Christian Register. 


The Nickel Skates. 


BY A. F. CALDWELL. 


Bennie sat in his seat, repeating over and 
over, ‘‘If 1,750 pounds of hay can be bought 
for $15, what is the cost of hay per ton?’’ 

It did seem as though the answer in the 
book must be wrong; for, try as hard as he 
might, Bennie’s result would not agree with 
it. Strange! 

‘If 1,750 pounds of hay can be bought, — 
can be bought— I wonder who wi//get those 
dandy skates,—either Dick Atkins or’’— 

Once more the arithmetic was opened. 

“If 1,750 pounds of hay can be bought for 
a—for a—pair of nickel skates, how’’— 

Again Bennie closed the book dismally. 

‘“* There! 1 can’t get it: there’s no use 
trying! I get skates and hay all mixed 
up!’’ 

Just then the warning bell rang, and the 
grade prepared to march out for intermis- 
sion. Soon little groups met here and there 
in the yard, all eagerly discussing that mys- 
terious pair of skates. 

They had been offered by Dr. Conant that 
morning to the boy who should spell cor- 
rectly, in a given time, the largest number of 
practical words used in every-day life. The 
test was to be given by the doctor himself 
a week from the following Friday. 

Great excitement prevailed; for there was 
a strong spirit of rivalry among the X Grade 
boys, who were divided into two factions, 
led respectively by Bennie Norcross and Dick 
Atkins. Besides, the skates were a ‘‘Jim- 
dandy’’ pair, as Bennie declared to his 
chum, Ted Stone,—and justly, too; for Dr. 
Conant, who never did anything by halves, 
had purchased the finest pair that could be 
found in the large manufacturing city where 
skates were made. 

‘“*Anyway, it lies between you and Dick 
Atkins, old man,’’ declared Ted, positively, 
that night, as they sat discussing the matter 
in the Norcross sitting-room. ‘‘You two 
are the best spellers: the rest of us fellows 
dont stand the ghost of a chance. And, 
besides, we want you to get them, anyhow! 
See how Dick Atkins got the prize in decla- 
mation away from you last spring, and just 
because Dr. Downing, one of the judges, 
was a relative of his. I'd like to see any 
one sfel/ for him now, though!’’ 

The friends of both boys felt confident of 
their own leader’s success, and hardly con- 
sidered the thought of trying for the prize 
themselves. 

*““Of course, we’ll go through the form; 
but, when it comes to our getting the skates, 
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we won’t be there,—not even if we tried,’’|man?’’ he exclaimed, giving him a friendly 


declared the boys, laughingly. 

The fathers and the friends of the boys, 
in all professions, were consulted for their 
opinion as to the most practical words in 
every-day use; and in this way both Bennie 
and Dick received much valuable ‘‘coach- 
ing’’ from their eager followers. 

‘‘T hope I shall get them,—they’re such 
beauties! But, then, I’d rather beat Dick 
Atkins than have all the skates in the 
world, ’’ was Bennie’s frequent soliloquy dur- 
ing that anxious week. 

’Twas Thursday afternoon. 

‘‘Well, to-morrow’s almost here,’’ thought 
Bennie to himself, as he entered the post- 
office for the five o’clock mail. 

There, before the letter-box, stood Dr. 
Conant. In taking a letter from his pocket 
to post, a scrap of paper slipped out with it, 
and fell to the floor unnoticed. 

As Bennie stepped to the delivery-window, 
after the doctor had gone, his foot chanced 
to touch the paper. He stooped and picked 
it up. Unfolding it, he found— 

“It’s the list of test-words 
row!’’ he whispered excitedly. 
is! Now, Mr..Dick, we’ll see!’’ 

Bennie took his mail, and hurriedly left 
the office. As he turned into a less busy 
street, he stopped, and cautiously unfolded 
the bit of paper again. Surely, there could 
be no mistake! It contained the words for 
to-morrow’s trial. 

“*T’ll have them, every one, before I go to 
sleep!’’ he exclaimed half aloud. 

He hastily glanced down the list of words, 
—‘‘scoundrel,’’ ‘‘defaulter,’’ ‘‘dishonest, ’’ 
“‘thief,’’ met his gaze. He stopped: he 
could read no more.. That last word seemed 
to whisper, so all who passed might hear: 
‘*You’re one! Yes, you are, Bennie Nor- 
cross!’’ 

He hurriedly turned into his own street, 
and in a moment more threw down the mail 
on the sitting-room table. 

“I’m afraid you are worrying too much 
about the prize,’’ remarked Mrs. Norcross at 
the tea table that evening; for Bennie had 
left the warm rolls and fresh honey almost 
untasted. 

Oh, 
lightly. 

That night, when he got to his room, he 
sat down on the bed, and placed the spelling- 
test paper before him. 

“*S-c-o-u-n-d-r-e-1: I can spell that. 
f-a-u-l-t-e-r, That’s easy enough. 
h-o-n-e-s-t’’—— 

“You are, you are!’’? seemingly inter- 
rupted the wind, as it went moaning down 
the chimney. 

“‘Oh, bother!’’ exclaimed Bennie, fur- 
tively looking around the room. 
““T-h-i-e-f,’’ he spelled, and on through the 
entire list, then noiselessly crept into bed. 

“*Good luck to you, Bennie!’’ called Mrs. 
Norcross, merrily, the next morning, as Ben- 
nie, with a heavy heart, took up his books, 
tightly strapped together, and prepared to 
leave the house. 

‘‘Thank you, mother,’’ he answered 
quietly. The next moment the door closed, 
and he was gone. Ted met him a block 
away. ‘‘Why, what’s the matter, old 


for to-mor- 
Sct wast att 


I guess not,’’ returned Bennie, 


D-e- 
D-i-s- 


slap on the shoulder. ‘‘Cheer up! You'll 
come in ahead with flying colors this time. 
There’s no Dr. Downing in this case!’’ 

Bennie tried to-smile, but his attempt was 
a miserable failure. 

‘“‘T’ve a good mind not to take it,’’ he 
said to himself, as his chum left him to do 
an errand across the street. ‘‘But, then, I 
must beat Dick Atkins; and I can do it 
this time!’’ 

Just after the opening exercises Dr. 
Conant entered the school-room, carrying 
under his arm a neatly done up paper parcel. 

All eyes turned to Bennie and Dick. 

Bennie’s heart beat wildly, while to its 
throbbing a voice within seemed to be keep- 
ing time with: ‘‘Can’t—you—spell—thief? 
Course you can; for that’s you: you can 
spell yourself, can’t you?’’ 

Slowly Dr. Conant pronounced the first 
word,—how anxiously Bennie was listening 
for it!—‘‘ business. ’’ 

‘*He’s got another list,’’ happily thought 
Bennie to himself. ‘‘Oh, good!’’ 

But no. The next word was ‘‘scoundrel, ’’ 
and from that on the list was exactly the 
same as the one Bennie had found and 
studied. 

After he had written the fifth word, he 
looked up from his paper. Ted met his gaze 
with an assuring smile. Bennie’s face 
flushed. ‘‘What if he knew!’’ he thought. 

When the test was over, with a sigh of 
relief, Bennie folded his paper, and hurried 
from the room. ; 

‘‘How’d you make it?’’ asked the boys 


quickly, as they gathered around him. 
‘*Wasn’t it a sticker, though!’’ 

‘‘Was it?’’? answered Bennie, evasively. 
“‘T think, perhaps, I got most of them 
right.’ 


At the close of the afternoon session, Dr. 
Conant was to award the prize. How slowly 
the hours seemed to-pass! At length, how- 
ever, the exercises for the day were Over; 
and Dr. Conant entered. An air of expec- 
tancy filled the room. Bennie’s face paled 
slightly. 


VITALITY. | 
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Cives Vigor without drawing from 
to=morrow’s supply. 
Take no Substitute. 


_ Artificial Homan Eyes 
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‘*Spelling has become nearly a lost art 
among the boys and girls of the present gen- 
eration,’’ began Dr. Conant; ‘‘and, I assure 
you, it gives me a pleasurable surprise to 
find, among the X Grade boys of the Wal- 
lace High School, a marked exception to 
this condition. Nearly every boy in the 
grade has done himself credit,—some, of 
course, more than others, and one especially 
more than all the rest. The boy referred to, 
who has splendidly conquered in the contest, ’’ 
—all eyes were immediately turned to Ben- 
nie, and then to Dick, —‘‘is Bennie Norcross. 
Will the young man, who did not fail in 
a single word, please come forward ?’’ 

Bennie arose, pale, but resolute, and walked 
out to the desk before which Dr, Conant 
was standing. 

‘*Will you please tell me, sir, who stands 
second in the contest?’’ asked Bennie, as the 
doctor took up the parcel from the desk. 

“Certainly, my: boy. Let me see: 
Dick Atkins. ’’ 

“*Then,’’ said Bennie, ‘‘to him belongs 
the prize.’’ And, turning, he faced the 
school, and confessed the whole story of the 
lost paper. 

As he ceased speaking, not a breath was 
heard in the large assembly-room. 

Hastily wiping his eyes, Dr. Conant ad- 
vanced, and, gently placing his hand on 
Bennie’s shoulder, said tenderly, ‘‘My boy, 
the skates, of course, belong to Dick Atkins; 
but, as I said before, I repeat, and with the 
. hearty approval of every boy in the X Grade, 
I’m_ certain, you have splendidly con- 
quered!”’ 


The Pocket-book’s Auntie. 


it’s 


A handsome new black leather pocket- 
book fell from the muff of its owner, a 
young lady, and dropped down in the gutter 
beside an old water-soaked, half-rotten 
shoe, partly concealed by mud. 

‘(Dear me!’’ pettishly exclaimed the styl- 
ish pocket-book, with its silver clasp and 
embossed back. ‘‘To think that I should 
ever fall into such low company as this!’’ 

‘*Hoity-toity!’’ squeaked a coarse voice 
close to the pocket-book. ‘‘You oughtn’t 
to be so much ashamed of your auntie, my 
dear. ’’ 

‘‘My auntie!’’ repeated the horrified 
pocket-book. ‘‘You impudent old thing! 
How dare you address me in that way?’’ 

‘‘Because I speak the truth,’’ replied the 
old shoe. ‘‘You look very new and smart, 
and, no doubt, feel smarter than you look ; 
but, when my sister and I were thrown out 
here in the street together, a piece of paper 
blew over me, so that, when the scavenger 
came around to empty the ash-barrel, he 
found only my sister, and went off with one 
old shoe instead of two.”’ 

‘* And. what in the world did he want with 
an old shoe?’’ contemptuously inquired the 
pocket-book, beginning to be interested. 

‘She was worth a good nickel to him. 
First, all the good leather in the uppers was 
cut out in as large pieces as possible, to be 
used in making shoes for babies and dolls. ’’ 

‘‘New shoes of old leather!’’ exclaimed 
the pocket-book, snceedtoualy: 


“To be sure,’’ replied the old shoe: 
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“that’s done every day. Then the sole was 
torn off, and cut into small pieces, to be 
used in making the high heels of the shoes 
your mistress wears when she dances. ’’ 

‘*My mistress wears nothing second-hand, 
I thank you!’’ retorted the pocket-book, 
contemptuously. 

‘“Much she knows whether she does or 
not,’’ grimly replied the old shoe. ‘‘Prob- 
ably she is wearing the sole of my sister now 
under her heels. But let me finish. The 
steel nails around the edges of the shoes were 
ground up with the leather which surrounded 
them, and, by the use of a magnet, were 
separated from the pulp. The brass and 
copper nails were worth picking out by 


hand.’’ 


“‘That’s all very interesting,’’ sniffed the 
pocket-book. ‘‘But you haven’t made out 
acase. You haven’t connected me with the 
old shoe.’’ 

‘But wait, deary: I was just about to do 
that. The odds and ends, small clippings, 
and all the rest of the leather was ground 
into a paste, after which it was rolled out 
into sheets, stamped so as to make it look 
like new leather, and used for making 
pocket - books, shopping-bags, book-covers, 
chair-seats, and articles of that sort. So the 
chances are, my fine miss, that you were 
born in an ash-barrel. I don’t mean to hurt 
your feelings; but I dislike to see people 
holding their heads so high, when they are 
really of very humble origin. ’’ 

Just then the young lady who had dropped 
the pocket-book came walking rapidly by, 
and, seeing it, with a glad exclamation, 
‘stooped to pick it up.—Sunday School Times. 


Three-year-old Margaret, eager to sew, 
says, ‘‘Won’t you please harness up a needle 
and thread for me, mamma?’’ 


Mamma: ‘‘How did you get scratched so, 
darling?’’ Baby Nell: ‘‘I was jus’ a-puttin’ 
dolly’s s’oos an’ ’tockin’s on ’e pussy-tat.’’ 
Mamma: ‘‘What were you doing that for?’’ 
Baby Nell: ‘*So she touldn’t scwatch.’’— 
Worthington’s Magazine. 
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Young Christmas 


At the Door 


and we have prepared for his com- 
ing an unusually attractive line of 


Holiday Goods 


INCLUDING 


Beautiful Lamps in 
Bronze, Brass, lron, Silver, 
‘Pottery, and China, 
Entirely New Designs in 
french Lamp Shades and 
Decorated Globes, 

Silver Candelabra, 

Silver Candlesticks, 
LNVovelties in Candleshades, 
fine Onyx Tables, 
Andirons in Wrought Iron, 
Brass and Onyx 

Lenders, Firesets, Grates, 
Fire Screens, Gas Logs, 
and Artistic Chandeliers 


FINE GOODS 


R. Hollings & Co 


Importers and Manufacturers 


523-525 Washington St. 


FAIR PRICES 


Don’t 
Quit 
Golf 


When snow flies. Board the 
Santa Fé’s quick California 
Limited, bound for Southern 
California links. 

They play there all winter. 
Only 234 days from Chicago. 


S. W. MANNING, N.E. Agent, 
332 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
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Good News. 


Rejected. 


The World denies her prophets with rash breath, 
Makes rich her slaves, her flatterers adorns; 
To Wisdom’s lips she presses drowsy death, 
And on the brow divine a crown of thorns. 
Yet blesséd, though neglected and despised — 
Who for the World himself hath sacrificed, 
Who hears unmoved her witless mockery, 
While to his spirit, slighted and misprized, 
Whisper the voices of Eternity! 
—Florence Earle Coates. 


Missionary Work. 


We are all the time hearing regrets that 
ten, twenty, or thirty years ago the Unita- 
rians of America did not avail themselves 
of their opportunities. People say: ‘‘Oh! it 
is only the Catholic Church which looks for- 
ward into the future. More than fifty years 
ago they had foresight enough to buy for 
a song the splendid position where their 
cathedral stands in the city of New York.’’ 
Or they say: ‘‘See how brave the Methodists 
are! They have control of so many camp- 
meeting grounds in which every summer to 
proclaim their views and to make their 
Church as popular as it ought to be with all 
sorts and conditions of men.’ And then 
they say, ‘‘Why do not the Unitarian Mis- 
sionary Board look forward in the same 
way?’’ or they say, ‘‘Why are we so genteel, 
and why do we not meet the wishes of all 
sorts and conditions of men?’’ 

Just now there is an excellent opportunity 
for people who make such criticism to show 
that they are wiser than their fathers were. 
The Unitarian apostle, Mr. Douthit, was 
stationed in Illinois, and established a 
church there when he was yet a young man, 
in the first year of the Civil War. He has 
held his important post for thirty-six years, 
in face of every proposal to leave it in other 
hands; and in middle life he has the pleas- 
ure and advantage of the work of his son, 
Robert Collyer Douthit, in the same field. 
With his spirited friends in Illinois he has 
established the Lithia Springs Assembly 
Ground, and equipped the place with the 
buildings for auditoriums and other purposes 
which are necessary for carrying on those 
great summer meetings which in our new 
civilization have so much to do with the 
sturdy progress of real religion. What cathe- 
dral in the world, though it were St. Peter’s 
or St. Paul’s, pretends that it can assemble 
thousands upon thousands of people almost 
day after day, month in and month out, for 
the highest education and for quickening the 
religious life of men and women willing to 
travel far for such advantages? One thou- 
sand persons of what is called ‘‘this vicin- 
ity,’’ which ineans within a circle of fifty 
miles, have agreed to take as many season- 
tickets for the next year’s assemblies. 

It is now many years since the little com- 
pany of our friends in Shelbyville and the 
neighborhood have been responsible for the 
annual expenses of this open-air religious 
college. They have kept the grounds free 
from temptation. They have maintained a 
series of meetings for religious purposes, and 
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have tempted such leaders as Mr. Fenn, as 
Commander Booth, Mrs. Lake, and Mrs. 
Hoffman to help in this Christian mission 
for the common, people of our country. 
These expenses last year amounted to $6, 500, 
four-fifths of which was raised in the imme- 
diate vicinity. 

The Douthits have now an opportunity to 
gain a clear title to the whole magnificent 
property for the sum of $10,000. Here are 
two hundred and sixty acres, worth twice the 
amount which is named in money. For the 
purposes of the mission, however, as Mr. 
Jasper Douthit says, the property is invalu- 
able. And he is quite right. There are no 
figures which can estimate the value of such 
institutions as will establish themselves here, 
if carried on for twenty years in the spirit 
which has reigned in Lithia Springs since 
these assemblies were established there. Per- 
manency is what you want in such affairs. 
It is, for instance, the permanency of Chau- 
tauqua which gives Chautauqua its firm hold 
and the regular increase of its service. Let 
us all remember that in such service we carry 
out the wishes of the God with whom a thou- 
sand years is as one day. He is our unsub- 
sidized ally. 

Now there are one hundred readers of these 
lines who, by making some sacrifice, could 
contribute $1,000 each to the permanent es- 
tablishment of these institutions proposed at 
Lithia. I mean by permanent that in the 
summer of that interesting and mysterious 
year 1999 there shall be at Lithia five thou- 
sand people thanking the good God that in 
the year 1899 this beautiful park was re- 
deemed for his uses, and rescued from the 
purposes of Satan. 

But I do not ask each of these hundred 
people to contribute $1,000 for this redemp- 
tion. I ask only ten of them to do it. I 
would suggest five men and five women; and 
then 1 would suggest to the other ninety they 
look in upon the assembly at Lithia, and 
express their gratitude, with thousands of 
others, that the place has been forever dedi- 
cated to the service of the good God. 

So dedicated, the aisles of this cathedral, 
as one walks between sycamores and maples, 
lindens and oaks, will seem a nobler cathe- 
dral than any work yet reared by the hands 
of man. EDWARD E. HALE. 


The Cambridge Hospital. 


After many years of thought and diligent 
effort, Dr. Clarence Blake and other gentle- 
men who have interested themselves in estab- 
lishing at Cambridge a proper hospital for 
the University have received their reward. 
Mr. James Stillman of New York City has 
given $50,000 and the assurance of $2, 500 
a year for four years for the building and 
support of an infirmary. ‘lhe arrangements 
will now go forward at once for the proper 
buildings; and we shall all have the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that, in case of illness, a 
boy can be at once provided for. 

I remember myself, with a certain pathetic 
interest, the first visit I made on a young 
gentleman who is now one of our active 
Unitarian ministers. It was in one of the 
corner rooms of Hollis, where he and his 
brother were attacked by the measles. I was 
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acting as chaplain of the University. Of 
course, everything was clean and neat; but 
the extreme difficulty of administering to the 
care of two sick persons in one of those col- 
lege buildings impressed itself upon me at 
once. 

I remember another ward of mine who was 
taken sick with the small-pox in his own 
room at Cambridge. I do not know if the 
president of the college will pardon me if I 
say that he himself removed his whole fam- 
ily from the president’s house, took my 
young friend into the house, and that that 
was the arrangement by which Harvard Col- 


CHRISTMAS MEMENTOS. 


Beautiful Specimens. 


Jones, McDuffee & Stratton Co. 
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lege established a hospital for one of her 
pupils. While we have the president we 
have now, he will be willing to make such 
a sacrifice again; but we shall all be glad 
that, for every case, easy or difficult, fit pro- 
vision can now be made by the government 
of the college. 


Correspondence. 


- ‘‘I see by the Episcopal Convention, 
Peiaiy, held in Washington, that they are still 
thinking of calling their church ‘ 7%e Church 
of America.’ It is too amusing. I only 
wish that each of the different denominations 
would have a convention, and agree that 
their particular church should be called ‘ 7%e 
Church of America.’ Then what would our 
friends, the Episcopalians, say? and could 
they find fault with a dozen or more of ‘The 
@hiurcehes”?”” ....% 

.. “‘It is certainly encouraging, a 
pointing to the future improvement which 
we are to make as a Christian nation, to see 
so many interested in improving the condi- 
tion of the people, and especially in striving 
to give the little ones a fair chance in the 
world."* <7.) . 

. ‘The National Cash Register Com- 
pany of Dayton, Ohio, is a most unique 
development in the industrial world. They 
have an extremely prosperous business, em- 
ploying some seventeen hundred hands. Mr. 
Patterson and his brother, who are the prin- 
cipal owners in the company, are striving to 
do all they can to elevate the condition of 
their employees. I hope soon to give you 
a description of their establishment and its 
work along social lines.’’ 


Western Letter. 


Chicago has just succeeded in securing the 
general conference of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church that meets in the spring of 1900. 
Other cities were competing for the great 
meeting, but Chicago gained the prize by its 
better accommodations in halls and hotels. 
This meeting will be one of especial interest, 
because for the first time the laity will be 
represented. The long struggle to secure this 
representation began in Chicago thirty years 
ago; and thus there is a sort of poetic jus- 
tice in having Chicago the home of the first 
conference to put into practice this conces- 
sion to the spirit of democracy,—that spirit 
which finds its completest expression in the 
declaration of the Unitarian National Con- 
ference at Saratoga in 1894, when it was 
explicitly ‘‘recognized’’ that there should be 
no authority in religion above the individual 
congregation. Each congregation should be 
free and independent, as each individual 
member of the congregation was already free 
and independent. 

That is the ideal toward which humanity 
has been struggling ever since Socrates began 
to question the Athenians, man by man, ask- 
ing each one of them to give the reason for 
his own belief and conduct. Up to that time 
men’s belief and conduct had been matters 
of tradition or authority. “They did as their 
fathers had done or as their lawgivers had 
ordered. They acted in masses, and not as 
individuals. But now the appeal to the in- 
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NEW SUBSCRIBERS 


Special Offer 


HE- PUBLISHERS OF -[LHE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 
appreciate the service of its friends who have contributed 


largely during the present year to increase its subscription 
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dividual conscience came as the essence of 
democracy. And henceforward the world had 
to be divided into two great classes, —those 
who followed the outer authority and those 
who followed- the inner authority. The 
Roman Catholic Church is the supreme em- 
bodiment of the outer authority in religion, 
as the Unitarian Church is of the inner 
light. The multitude always cling, child- 
like, to the external authority; and the fact 
that the Methodist Church stands next to the 
Catholic in numbers is largely because its 
form hasbeen one of outer authority, though 
' that characteristic had been considerably 
counteracted by the emphasis laid on _ per- 
sonal experience of religion. 

But now the spirit of our American insti- 
tutions has begun to modify the form of 
Methodism; and, if the change should be 
pushed far in the direction of democracy, we 
can safely prophesy that this great denomina- 
tion will no longer be the chief competitor 
of the Catholic Church in the number of 
adherents. It will be distanced by the Sal- 
vation Army, or some other Protestant body 
with more emphasis on external authority. 
When that time comes, no doubt here and 
there some short-sighted Methodist will de- 
clare that Methodism is a failure because its 
churches are no longer filled as they used to 
be. But such a democratic Methodism would 
not be a failure, even with the crowds else- 
where. For it is a higher task for religion 
to fill one individual with the consciousness 
that he is doing right because it is right, 
than it is to fill a church full of men who 
are moved only as the minister moves them. 
The infinite worth of the individual soul is 
the motto of democracy and of JWnitarianism, 
while the strength of numbers is what the 
imperial State and the imperial Church 
value. y 

This subject was brought up at the Asso- 
ciated Alliance, which held its regular meet- 
ing on December 1 with the Third Society. 
The chief speaker of the day was Rev. J. S. 
Thomson of Unity Church, and he chose as 
his topic ‘‘The Lost Unitarian Art.’’ The 
‘tart’? which he regarded the Unitarians as 
having lost was the art of filling the churches 

“with people. The orthodox, he said, could 
look at our emptiness and justly condemn us. 
For, if their churches were full and ours 
were not full, it showed that they were right 
and we wrong,—that they had religion, and 
we did not have it. 

In spite of this view of Unitarianism as 
a failure, the meeting was certainly a dis- 
tinct success. It was well attended by rep- 
resentatives from all of the city churches 
and by eight ministers; and there was a most 
cordial spirit manifested and a cheerful cour- 
age, which was rather surprising in a denom- 
ination that was such a self-confessed failure 
as Mr. Thomson represented it to be. This 
happy spirit was partly due to the atmos- 
phere of the Third Church, which has no 
fear of small numbers. But it was, perhaps, 
still more due to the benign presence and 
brave words of Mrs. B. Ward Dix, president 
of the National Alliance. Her visit to the 
West has been a great help to our cause. 
Her sweet spirit and clear statements, taken 
with her earnest religious zeal, have kindled 
the hearts of her hearers wherever she has 
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spoken; and we trust that she may visit us 
often in the future. 

Another cheerful circumstance just now is 
that we have moved our headquarters into 
a suite of rooms better adapted to our needs. 
We have more room and much more light for 
considerably less rent than we were paying 
before; and our rooms are so arranged that 
one of them can be used as a separate store- 
room, thus leaving the large and pleasant 
reception-room wholly free from the count- 
less boxes and packages that disfigured our 
former apartments. The rooms, too, are in 
the same building and on the same floor as 
our old home, so that our friends will have 
no difficulty in finding us, which we hope 
they will all do often. Steps have already 
been taken toward making these new and 
pleasant rooms the real headquarters of the 
churches in the city and vicinity, where 
committees can meet and talk over plans for 
mutual co-operation. . 

These rooms will also be the headquarters 
for Mr. Nagarkar while in the West; and 
any church wishing to secure his services for 
one or more lectures can address the Western 
secretary, Rev. A. W. Gould, at 175 Dear- 
born Street. Mr. Nagarkar expects to be in 
Iowa during January, and will be available 
for the other Western States about the Ist of 
February. We hope many of our churches 
will hear this apostle of the larger faith in 
India. A.W. G. 


From the Missouri Valley. 


The outlook in this central region (for the 
Missouri Valley is no longer a part of the 
‘*Far West’’) is far from discouraging. The 
new church at Lincoln, Neb., is fairly 
under way. Rev. John L. Marsh of Saco, 
Me., has been called to its pulpit; and it is 
hoped that he will accept. The finances of 
the church are in good condition, and the 
prospect for growth is unusually promising. 
Lincoln is an important post. The State 
University is a progressive institution, and 
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all the conditions surrounding it are favor- 
able to the development of modern scholar- 
ship and thought. The city is the seat of 
the State government, and the centre of the 
most important professional activities in the 
State,— legal, medical, educational, and 
political. It is the part of wisdom for us to 
establish churches in all such centres as this 
one: we can do no better missionary work. 
Mr. Marsh will be cordially received if he 
determines to accept the call. 

Our other university church in this district 
—namely, the First Unitarian Church of 
Lawrence, Kan.,—has extended a call to 
Rev. Orello Cone, D.D., to become its min- 
ister. Dr. Cone has accepted, and entered 
upon his duties. Lawrence is certainly to 
be congratulated upon its choice of a minis- 
ter. Dr. Cone has a splendid field for his 
talents; and his ripe scholarship will, no 
doubt, count very much for our cause in 
Lawrence. . 

The church in Wichita, Kan., has called 
Rev. Frederick Preston; and he has accepted, 
making another addition to the list of re- 
opened churches. 

All Souls’ Church of Kansas City, Mo., 
has called the field agent to be its minister. 
He has accepted, and taken up the work in 
connection with his duties as field agent of 
the American Unitarian Association. This 
makes four new settlements in this valley 
this fall. 

The Missouri Valley Conference now has 
six settled ministers within its limits; and 
Prof. Carruth, its president, will, no doubt, 
be asked to call a meeting of that body next 
spring. This is not now the smallest confer- 
ence in the country. 

We have two churches still closed,—one 
in Beatrice, Neb., one in St. Joseph, Mo. 
They both have excellent church buildings, 
and it is hoped that services may be resumed 
before very long in both of them. 

We hope to hear good news from the East 
this winter, and to learn that the contribu- 
tions of the churches to the missionary funds 
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of the Associations have been greatly in- 
creased. Much more could be done in this 
valley if the money could be secured to sus- 
tain the work. The people are everywhere 
ready for our word. 

GrorGE W. Stone, Field Agent. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 


NOTES. 


The “Heritage Meeting” is gaining hearty 
encouragement from ministers and laymen; and 
the evening of Wednesday, December 21, Fore- 
fathers’ Day, will find the First Church, Bos- 
ton, filled with an enthusiastic company, who 
will receive a greater enthusiasm from the exer- 
cises. Speakers from Hingham, Dorchester, 
Salem, and Plymouth, will give brief addresses, 
bringing us the inspiration from the past of 
those famous churches. There will be singing 
of the grand old hymns and other interesting 
features, and the exercises are pledged to close 
at 9.30. Every Unitarian in the Common- 
wealth, who can make it possible to do so, 
should attend. 

_ In connection with the “Heritage Meeting” 
the Sunday Herald of December 18 will con- 
tain a full-page illustrated article upon the 
thirty-eight churches of our faith, founded in 
the seventeenth century. Our friends East 
and West and North and South should herald 
this array, and secure copies. These, with the 
full reports of the meeting in the Register of 
December 29, would give much valuable histor- 
ical data, not easily obtained elsewhere. 


‘TOPIC AND REFERENCES. 


December 18, “Religion a Source of Joy”: 
Ps. xxx. 11, 12; Neh. viii. 10; Isa. xii. 3-5; li. 
11; John xvi. 24; Acts xx. 24; Rom. xiv: 17. 


EXTRACTS FROM SERMON OF THEODORE 
PARKER, “CONSCIOUS RELIGION AS A 
SOURCE OF JOY” (Ps. xliii. 4). 


If religion be the service of God by the 
normal development, use, and enjoyment of 
every limb of the body, every faculty of the 
spirit, and every power acquired over matter or 
man, then it is plain that religion must always 
aim at, and under favorable circumstances will 
achieve, a complete and total joy for all men. 
. .. For complete and lasting joy the conditions 
must be fulfilled for me as an individual, for 
my family, for my neighborhood, for the nation, 
and for the world, else my joy is not com- 
plete. I am bound up with the world. I can- 
not enjoy my daily bread because of the 
hunger of the men I fain would feed. I am 
not wholly and long delighted with a book re- 
lating some new wonder of science, or offering 
me some jewelled diadem of literary art, be- 
cause I think straightway of the thousand 
brother men in this town to whom even the 
old wonders of science and the ancient diadems 
of literary art are all unknown. The morsel 
that I eat alone is not sweet, because the 
fatherless has not eaten it with me. Yet we 
all desire this complete joy: we are not content 
without it. I feel it belongs to me, to all men, 
as individuals and as fractions of society... . - 
Look over the bountiful distribution of joy in 
the lower walks of creation. How delighted 
are the little children of God! The little, 
short-lived minnows are to me a sermon elo- 
quent: they are a psalm to God, above the 
loftiest hymnings of the Hebrew king. No 
Pharisee, enlarging the borders of his garments, 
getting greetings in the markets, ...is ever so 
brimful of glee as our little, silver-bordered fly, 
—the butterfly. The dear God continually 
says to this son of a worm, “Come up higher! 
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.-. It is a'great mistake to renounce the natu- 
ral joy of life; above all, to renounce it in the. 
name of God..!. It is true that, in its widest 
sense and in its highest form, religion is a source 
of the deepest and noblest joys of man. Re- 
ligion without joy,—it is no religion. 

The joys of the flesh are finite, and soon run 
through. Objects of passion are the dolls 
wherewith we learn to use our higher faculties; 
and through all our life the joy of religion, the 
delight in God, becomes more and more. All 
that ancient saints ever had thereof, the peace 
which the world could not give, the rest unto 
the soul, which Jesus spoke of,—all these are 
for you and me, here and now and to-day, if we 
will. Our own souls hunger for it: God offers 
it to us all. “Come and take,” says the Father 
of the world. 


The Sunday School. 


The Channing Hall “Talk” for Saturday, 
December 10, at 2.30 o’clock, 25 Beacon Street, 
will be given by Rev. James De Normandie, 
D.D. Subject, “The Endless Life.” The 
topics involved in this title are immortality, 
eternal life, and future progress. We remind 
our readers again, those connected with Sun- 
day-schools and others, that these Saturday 
afternoon “Talks” are free to all, and offer a 
rare opportunity for the hearing of clear schol- 
arly views on very important subjects. 


A special call exists this year for a good 
Christmas service, because Christmas falls on 
Sunday. Many Sunday-schools are preparing 
to join with the congregation in fitly remem- 
bering the day. The new service, with original 
music and words issued by the Unitarian Sun- 
day School Society, comes in happily to meet 
this demand. We have already noticed its 
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contents. 
hundred. 


New editions of the following publications, 
issued by the Unitarian Sunday School So- 
ciety, have just been sent to the press or 
freshly received: “Sunday Helps for Little 
People”; “Early Old Testament Narratives,” 
Advanced Grade; “Teachers’ Manual for IIlus- 
trated Sunday-school Primer’; and a “Manual 
of Unitarian Belief,” by James Freeman Clarke ; 
also “Lessons on the Life of Jesus,” by Mrs. 
Jaynes. 


Price, § cents a copy, or $4 per 


The first half of the series of current leaflet 
lessons will be completed with the issues for 
January. The last half of the course will be 
upon the subject of character-building. This will 
give an opportunity for some practical lessons. 
There will be twenty topics in all, illustrating 
chief traits of Christian life and conduct. The 
scope of the lessons will give opportunity for 
the use of biography, history, Biblical charac- 
ters, and ethical teachings; while the lessons 
on character-building will be distinct in them- 
selves, yet the relation can readily be traced 
between the fruits of character and the roots 
of the doctrines which have been taught in 
“Foundation Truths in Religion.” Or one 
may picture it in another form, that the “Foun- 
dation Truths in Religion” constitute a strong 
background on which to trace the actual life 
-and teachings which grow out of such univer- 
sal principles. The form of the lessons’ on 
character-building will be the same as the les- 
sons on foundation truths, the intermediate 
and advanced being published in one four-page 
leaflet. 
namely, 75 cents per hundred leaflets. 


Church News. 


Announcements. 


The Women’s Alliance of the First Unitarian 
Society of Littleton, N.H., will hold their an- 
nual fair Thursday and Friday, December 15 
and 16. Contributions of fancy articles may 
be sent to Mrs. H. D. Wilkins, president. 
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Rev. James Reed of Boston will give the ad- 
dress, on “The Beliefs and the Work of Swe- 
denborgians.” The public invited. 


New South Alliance will meet at the home 
of Mrs. De Witt, 68 West Concord Street, 
The Chatham, suite 3, Friday evening at 7.45, 
December 9. Subject for the evening, “The 
Art of Sandro Botticelli,” by Mrs. F. R. Tib- 


bitts. 


South Congregational Church: Sunday morn- 
ing, December 11, Dr. Edward Everett Hale will 
preach. The citizenship class in the parlor 
after morning service will be led by Mrs. Fred- 
erick Douglass. Prof. Grabau’s class on “The 
Building of New England” will begin Sunday, 
December 11, at twelve o’clock. The subject 
will be “From the Nebula to the First In- 
habitants of New England.” 


Parker Memorial: Thursday, December 15, 
at 8 p.M., Rev. George A. Gordon, D.D., will 
speak in the “Star Lecture Course.” Subject, 
“Something One can do for One’s Self.” Pre- 
vious lecturers in this course have been Col. 
T. W. Higginson, Prof. Charles Eliot Norton, 
and Dr. E. Winchester Donald. Those who 
are to follow Dr. Gordon on successive Thurs- 
day evenings are Rey. Edward Everett Hale, 
D.D., and Mr. M. C. Ayres, editor of the Bos- 
ton Daily Advertiser. These lectures are free 
to all. 


Roslindale Unitarian Church, Rev. Rich- 
ard W. Boynton: A long-cherished plan has 
lately taken shape in the formation of the 
Roslindale Unitarian Club, which has at the 


Price also the same as heretofore;| beginning a membership of- forty men, who 


meet once a month in the vestry, sup to- 
gether, and discuss such questions as ‘‘ Ought 
the United States to adopt an Imperial Pol- 
icy?’’ and ‘‘Is an Anglo-American Alliance 
desirable?’’ The fifty members of the Alli- 
ance Branch have been working shoulder to 
shoulder for their recent fair, and are happy 
at its great success. The marked gain in 
parish sociability is largely due to a hard- 
working Hospitality Committee of the Alli- 
ance. At the November literary meeting 
a paper upon ‘‘The Unitarian Woman’’ was 


Atlanta, Ga.: The ladies of the Unitarian|tead by Rev. Emeline Harrington of Pep- 


church in Atlanta will hold a Christmas sale. 
They will receive most gratefully any contribu- 
tions of money or salable articles that may be 
sent them, addressed to the care of Mrs. M. E. 


perell. At the regular Sunday evening ser- 
vices Mr. Boynton is giving a series of 
addresses upon ‘‘The Religious Teaching of 
the Great Poets.’’ The subject of the first 


Owen, 183 Ivy Street, Atlanta. They have|two was ‘‘Wordsworth: (1) His Poetry of 
especial need of every dollar that can be raised | Nature; (2) His Poetry of Man.’’ 


just.now, and I beg for them the active interest 
of their friends and mine. Caroline I. Chaney. 


Alameda, Cal.—First Unitarian Society, 
Rev. George Rowland Dodson: After six 


Laymen’s Club of Connecticut Valley: At a] months of travel in Europe, Mr. Dodson was 


meeting of the board of directors the officers 
and F. W. Dickinson, C. H. Keyes, I. A. Dar- 
ling, H. P. Otis, and H. W. Wright were elected 
members of the Executive Committee. It was 
decided to hold the next meeting of the club 
January 18, at “The Norwood,” Northampton. 
It was’ “‘ Voted, To have a membership fee of $1, 
and the directors are urged to solicit members 
in their respective parishes.” W. W. Peck, Sec- 
retary. 


Athol, Mass.—The Advent, Baptist, Epis- 
copal, Evangelical Congregational, Methodist, 
and First and Second Unitarian Churches 
joined in a union Thanksgiving service, on 
Wednesday evening, November 23. The ser- 
vice was held in the Advent church, and the 
pastor of the Baptist church preached the ser- 
mon. The Guild of the Good Shepherd of the 
Second Church made its usual appeal for 
poultry, vegetables, etc., to the parish, and was 
able to remember fifteen families with food on 
Thanksgiving Day. 


Boston.—King’s Chapel: The Wednesday 
noon service December 14 will be conducted 
by Rev. Charles F. Dole of Jamaica Plain. 


Ministers’ Monday Club, December 12, 10.30 
A.M.: Rev. William J. Leonard will preside. 
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again in his pulpit October 16. He was 
very warmly welcomed. Our church is be- 
coming to some extent a community affair, 
a centre of intellectual and social activity. 
In it are held the meetings of the Unitarian 
Club, and by one organization or another 
public lectures are continually given there by 
university professors. On November 6 a 
vesper service was held from 5 to 6 P.M. 
It consisted of music, readings, and a short 
address by the minister. The house was 
filled, and the experiment was a success. A 
series of such services will be held through 
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November and December, at least. The 
Ladies’ Society, the Unity Circle, is larger 
than ever before, numbering at present 
eighty-two members. 


Barnstable, Mass.—The Parish Commit- 
tee of the Unitarian church have arranged to 
have Rev. Edward C. Guild occupy the 
vacant pastorate for the remainder of the 
parish year. Mr. Guild comes to us most 
highly recommended by the secretary of the 
American Unitarian Association, and has 
preached very acceptably for the last four 
Sundays. It is hoped that the arrangement 
now made may prove so acceptable on both 
sides that it may become permanent. Mr. 
Guild will take up his residence in Barn- 
stable the 1st of December. 


Beverly, Mass.—Unitarian Church, Rev. 
Benjamin R. Bulkeley: November 13 saw 
the successful beginning of the four o’clock 
vespers usually held once a month during the 
winter. On the following Tuesday Mrs. 
Kate Gannett Wells addressed a large meet- 
ing of the Alliance, taking for her subject 
‘Our Public Schools from an Unprofessional 
Point of View.’’ Prof. Edward S. Morse 
of Salem, under the auspices of the Unity 
Guild, is delivering a course of four lectures 
on ‘‘Evolution in the Animal Kingdom.’’ 
The lectures are illustrated by blackboard 
drawings, and are greatly enjoyed by all. 


Buffalo, N.Y.—Church of Our Father, 
Rev. A. L. Hudson: The general subject for 
the winter of the Women’s Alliance is ‘‘The 
Progress of Religious Thought in England, ’’ 
the sub-topics as follows: (1) ‘‘The Druids 
and Early Roman Missions’’; (2) ‘‘English 
Church Architecture’’; (3) ‘‘The Struggle 
with the Papacy’’; (4) ‘‘Wyclif and the 
Lollards’’; (5) ‘‘ Translations of the Bible” ; 
(6) ‘‘Beginnings of the Reformation’’; (7) 
“*‘Latimer and the Church of England’’; (8) 
“‘Elizabeth and the Act of Uniformity’’; 
(9) ‘‘The Puritans’’; (10) ‘‘Fox and the 
Friends’’; (11) ‘‘Wesley and the Method- 
ists’’; (12) ‘‘The Evolution of Dissent’’; 
(13) Sant hem Church. of. To-day’’; (14) 
‘*Hymns and Hymn-writers.’’ 


Chelsea, Mass.—First Unitarian Church, 
Rev. Charles A. Place: A fair for the benefit 
of the church will be held under the auspices 
of the Women’s Alliance on the evenings of 
December 15, 16, and 17. 


Concord, N.H.— Second Church, Rev. 
Frank L. Phalen: On Sunday, November 20, 
Rev. Frank L. Phalen completed his sixth 
year as minister of this church; and the an- 
niversary was fittingly observed. At the 
morning service a large audience was present, 
and the topic of Mr. Phalen’s sermon was 
‘*Six Years of our Ministry together.’’ The 
Sunday-school has completed the course of 
lessons, ‘‘Beacon Lights of Christian His- 
tory,’’ and has taken up ‘‘Early Old Testa- 
ment Narratives,’’ by W. Hanson Pulsford. 


Concord, Mass.—First Parish, Rev. Loren 
B. Macdonald: On Friday evening, December 
2, in the vestry of the church, a reception was 
given to the minister, Rev. Loren B. Macdonald. 
It was the first time that the society had come 
together in a purely social way since his return 
from his recent visit to Porto Rico; and a large 
company gathered, eager to hear more of the 
interesting experiences of his trip. He dwelt 
entirely upon the brighter side of his journey, 
telling of the beauties of the country, the char- 
acteristics of the people, and relating many 
funny things which happened to him during his 
stay. On Sunday, December 4, Mr. Macdonald 
preached upon “The Sunday-school,” asking 
for greater co-operation from the parents. The 
Sunday-school Committee is about to introduce 
a new lesson-book for the use of all the classes, 
and hopes this may create a greater enthusiasm 
among the children, It is 'The Life of Jesus 


> 
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SPEAK IN TIME. 


There is a proverb which declares that one hour 
to-morrow is longer than the whole of next week. If 
you want to buy this sideboard, one hour to-morrow is 
longer than the whole of next year. 
will be unobtainable. 

Almost daily we receive an order for some piece of 
furniture which has gone out of the market. 
change yearly, but beauty never goes out of fashion. 
It is always in demand. Buy it when it is here, and it 
costs a mere trifle; try to buy it one year later, and you 
cannot get it at any price. 

Not one piece in 500 is thus in demand, but here 
is unquestionably such a piece. 


For next year it 


Styles 


It has a beauty which 


will make it always something much more than merely stylish. It will be distinguished ! 
Yet it is small enough for the most contracted dining-room, being carefully projected 
to a total length of only 54 inches, with a height of a trifle over 5 feet. 


PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


RUGS, DRAPERIES, AND FURNITURE, 
48 CANAL STREET. 


ANENT ORIENTAL RUCS. 


No other floor covering is comparable to the 
Oriental Rug. Age lessens neither its beauty 
nor its value. Indeed, age, as with a master- 
piece of art, rather enhances its value. Time 
gives to the Oriental Rug a mellowness and rich- 
ness of color, a sheen or delicate silken tone, 
which age imparts to no other fabric. Antique 
Rugs are much sought, not simply because they 
are old, but because of this exquisite touch with 
which Old Father Time embellishes them. 

We are making an unusual display of these 
goods, and for a few days are giving (in our car- 
pet department on the fourth floor) a special ex- 
hibit, which will surprise those who visit it for 
the first time. We have devoted a large space 
to them, and the goods are hung in such a way 


Antique Persians, 
Feregans, 
Kazaks, 
Mossouls, Etc. 


as to show them, with the assistance of electric 
lights, to great advantage. Those who are fond 
of these goods, or of any beautiful fabric display, 
will find this a rare attraction. To such it pre- 
sents many characteristics of a fine picture 
gallery. 

To introduce and advertise this comparatively 
new department, we are making a SPECIAL 
SALE for the next ten days, and are making 
prices fully 33 per cent. below the usual retail 
prices of corresponding goods. Visitors will 
find the prices marked on each piece in plain 
figures, and they wil] find the values simply 
UNAPPROACHABLE. The collection em- 
braces 


Fine Silk Rugs, 


Bokharas, 
Carabaghs, 
Daghestans, Etc. 


This lot includes a full line of hall runners, carpet sizes, parlor rugs, etc., at prices ranging from 


$h 00 T0 


$995, 00 


The same qualities are now selling in this city at prices from $10.00 to $350.00. 


Houghton & Dutton. 


Social Equilibrium, and Other Prob-| Problems in American Society. By 


lems, Ethical and Religiotis. By Rev. Guorex 
BatcHELOR. 286 pages, Cloth, $1.50, 


JosperH Henry Crooxer. [Some Social 
Studies.] 294 pages. Cloth, $1.25, 
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illustrated in Art,” and has been successfully 
adopted in Fitchburg. 


Cleveland, Ohio.—Unity Church, Rev. 
Marion Murdock and Rev. Florence Buck: 
Ten delegates were sent from Unity Church 
to the Central States Conference at Toledo. 
On the Sunday following an appeal was 
made for contributions to the State Confer- 
ence, the Western Conference, and the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association, which secured 
#105, to complete the church’s contribution 
of $185, for missionary work during the 
year." On Sunday evening, November 20, 
the first of a series of monthly song services 
secured an audience that filled every avail- 
able bit of space in the church and in the 
study adjoining. The musical part of the 
service was excellent, and greatly enjoyed by 
all. Miss Buck gave a brief address on 
“*Causes for Thanksgiving.’’ The Progress 
Club, the young people’s society of the 
church, is carrying out in a faithful manner 
its excellent programme. At the last meet- 
ing, November 14, thirty-eight members were 
present to enjoy the evening on ‘‘Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps.’’ A report of current events 
is given each evening, and games and other 
social features are planned for each evening 
by an Entertainment Committee. 


Deerfield, Mass.—Our second Citizens’ 
Thanksgiving Service was held this year in 
the Unitarian church. Both churches in the 
village united. A special choir of the 
singers of the village and a quartette of girls 
from the public schools rendered good 
music. First, Selectman Charles Jones read 
the governor’s proclamation, while the audi- 
ence stood reverently, and repeated after him, 
“God save the Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts!’ There were readings by the young 
people about the origin’ of -the day, and of 
the sufferings at Plymouth in 1620, and ad- 
dresses by one of our laymen and the pastor. 
All branches of work in this historic church 
are in a healthy condition, and our parish 
very united. While our Sunday audiences 
are not large necessarily, several new fami- 
lies have lately been coming to church. Our 
Sunday-school increases in interest, in effec- 
tive work, and in members. We are using 
the graded lessons on ‘‘The Old Testament 
Stories.’’ Our Young People’s Society, the 
Willard Lend a Hand Society, began hold- 
ing its Sunday evening meetings in October. 


Farmington, Me.— First Unitarian 
Church, Rev. W. H. Ramsay: During the 
past year Rev. W. H. Ramsay has preached 
in seven different towns and villages in 
Franklin County. 


Fitchburg, Mass.—First Parish Church: 
Rev. W. F. Greenman: The minister re- 
turned from a four months’ vacation early in 
-September, and now the work of the church 
in all its branches has been resumed with 
even more than the usual vigor. The Sun- 
day-school is studying the history of the 
Christian Church from the death of Jesus to 
the Emperor Constantine’s death. Each 
pupil keeps a written abstract of the lessons, 
illustrated by photographs. The Women’s 
Alliance has had a new impulse to stronger 
life by entertaining the New England Asso- 
ciate Alliance. Since that event a Young 
People’s Religious Union has been started, 
with an attendance of seventy. A Mothers’ 
Conference has also been started under the 
direction of the Alliance. This week the 
Alliance held its annual fair, including a 
**Carnival of Authors’’ and one supper ad- 
mirably served by the gentlemen of the 
church. The Alliance Study Class will re- 
sume its fortnightly meetings after Thanks- 
giving. The Post-office Mission and Cheer- 
ful Letter connected with the same organiza- 
tion report increased work this fall. The 
monthly vesper services, so popular in past 
years, have proved ,as interesting as usual. 
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The church is always packed at ten minutes 
before four. The church ‘‘Calendar’’ 
shows, also, regular meetings of the Girls’ 
Lend a Hand Club, the teachers of the Sun- 
day-school, the Sewing Circle, and Social 
Club. The Lend a Hand Club is working 
for children, under the care of local charita- 
ble organizations. 


Gardner, Mass.—First Unitarian Church : 
At a special meeting of the parish, highly 
appreciative and commendatory resolutions 
were passed upon the much regretted resigna- 
tion of the pastor, Rev. W. Channing 
Brown, who accepts a call to the church at 
Littleton, Mass. 


| women, who never attend church, 
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to this 
service, but they have won many to attend 
the morning service. The ladies are busy 
preparing for a Japanese fair, to be held 
December 15. 


Lowell, Mass.—The union Thanksgiving 
service arranged by the Lowell Ministers’ 
Union was one of the most notable public 
events in the history of the city. It was 


|held in Associate Hall, which holds fifteen 


hundred people; and a representative audi- 
ence filled the hall. On the platform, and 
taking part in the service, were city minis- 
ters of different denominations and the 
mayor. Rev. John M. Greene, D.D. (ortho- 


|dox Congregationalist), and Rev. Richard S. 


Haverhill, Mass.— First Parish, Rev. | Burke (Roman Catholic) were the principal 
F. A. Gilmore: On Friday, November 11, | speakers. Rev. George C. Wright (Unita- 
under the auspices of the Alliance, Miss rian), president of the Ministers’ Union, 


Beatrice Herford gave three of her mono- 
logues in the church. The audience filled 
the pews and the gallery, and chairs were 
placed in the aisles. It was a very success- 
ful affair. Wednesday evening, November 
9, the first monthly supper, with a comedy 
following. About one hundred and twenty- 
five were present. The greatest cordiality 
and warmth characterize these gatherings, 
and they fill an important place in the life 
of the church. 
gave a lecture on ‘‘Cuba and Porto Rico,’’ 
illustrated with stereopticon views. An 
audience that filled the church seemed to 
appreciate the evening, and contributed 
enough to defray the expenses. 


Kennebunk, Me.—First Congregational 


Parish, Rev. Jesse D. O. Powers: All the! 


church activities here are unusually prosper- 
ous. Large audiences have been in attend- 
ance at the morning service. A series of 
sermons upon ‘‘Our Faith’’ has been given. 
Other topics treated thave been: ‘‘Sympathy, 
the Central Law of Conduct’’; ‘‘A Cup of 
Cold Water’’; ‘‘Virtue crowned in the 
Temple of Religion’’; and ‘‘The Heaven 
and Hell of Sin and Sinners.’’ In the even- 
ing services the seating capacity of the 
church has been taxed. Some of the lectures 
given by the pastor have been: ‘‘Cromwell, 
the Greatest Englishman’’; ‘“Daniel O’Con- 
nell, the Irish Liberator’’; ‘‘Ireland’s Un- 
crowned King’’; ‘‘A Negro Patriot: Tous- 
saint L’Ouverture.’’ These lectures not only 
attract large numbers of young men and 


Sunday evening Mr. Gilmore | 
| Rockies.” 


was the presiding officer. 


Lynn, Mass.—Second Congregational 
Church, Rev. S. B. Stewart: Under the au- 
spices of the Women’s Alliance the November 
course of lectures has been well attended, and 
was unusually interesting. The lecturers were: 
Rev. James Eells, on “The Black Art of the 
Middle Ages”; Mrs. Margaret Deland,” on 
“The Duty of Happiness”; and Prof. Charles 
E. Fay, on “Mountaineering in the Canadian 
In December the pastor will begin 
a series of lectures on “Unitarianism: The 
Rise and Growth of its Ideas and its Church.” 
The purpose is, in point of matter and method, 
to make the lectures attractive as well as in- 
structive to young people. 


Marietta, Ohio.—The union Thanksgiv- 
ing meeting at the Baptist church was largely 
attended. A number of the ministers of the 
city assisted at the services; and Rev. 
E. A. Coil of the Unitarian church preached 
an able sermon on ‘‘An Ancient Prophet’s 
Message to Modern Times.’’ <A collection 
was taken, the proceeds of which will be 
turned over to the Associated Charities of 
the city, for use in their work.— Marietta 
Daily Times. A rapidly increasing fraternal 
spirit just now characterizes church work in 
Marietta. All the churches seem more in- 
clined to look for the things held in com- 
mon than they are to emphasize differences. 
The Unitarian church is growing in strength 
and favor. Several hundred dollars have 
just been expended repairing the vestry, and 
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it is thought we now have better quarters for 
the Sunday-school and social gatherings than 
the church has ever had in all its history. 


Medfield, Mass.— The Hayward Guild 
celebrated its tenth anniversary Monday even- 
ing in the old church, beautifully decorated 
with palms and chrysanthemums. Mr. Ro- 
land W. Boyden, president of the National 
Union, spoke on ‘‘The Value of the Union’’; 
and the national secretary read a short paper. 
A banquet was served after the formal exer- 
cises, followed by many short speeches from 
those present,—Rev. L. R. Daniels, Rev. 
R. W. Savage, Rev. Mr. Morse, the resident 
Baptist minister, the president of the local 
Christian Endeavor, Mrs. Hayward, wife of 
the former pastor, and representatives from 
' adjoining towns. Large delegations were 
present from South Natick, Sherborn, West- 
wood, Dover, Walpole, and one from Newton 
Centre. It was an inspiring meeting. 


Milwaukee, Wis.—The Convention of 
the American Ethical Union meets with the 
Ethical Society of this city from December 
8 to 11, and offers an extremely attractive 
plogramme. The opening session is a plat- 
form meeting on ‘‘The Relation of the Ethi- 
cal Movement to the Religions of the Past 
and Present.’’ Mr. Duncan of Milwaukee, 
Mr. Sheldon of St. Louis, Mr. Chubb of New 
York, Mr. Salter of Chicago, and Prof. 
Adler of New York are among the principal 
speakers. 


Nashua, -N.H.—Unitarian Church, Rev. 
Enoch Powell: The annual fair given by the 
ladies of this society was held November 16, 
and was one of the largest and most enjoy- 
able occasions ever held by them. The sales 
tables were well patronized, and at six 
o’clock a bountiful turkey supper was served. 
During the early part of the evening, Mrs. 
E. J.<Thompson gave a delightful song. A 
dramatic entertainment was given by the 
young people. The ladies realized nearly 
$200, which will be used for church and 
charitable purposes. 


New York, N.Y.— Unitarian Sunday 
School Union: The first meeting of the New 
York Sunday School Union for the season of 
1898-99 was held at the parish home of All 
Souls’ Church, Manhattan, in the afternoon 
and evening of Friday, November 18. Very 
rainy weather, and other meetings elsewhere, 
—including that of the Milddle States Con- 
ference at Philadelphia,—prevented the at- 
tendance from being large; but there was a 
goodly number present. At the afternoon 
session Rev. Walter A. Taylor and Miss 
Natalie Vidaud both read most interesting 
and practical papers on ‘‘Sunday-school Dis- 
cipline’’ and ‘‘Attendance.’? At the even- 
ing session the union was favored with a 
thoughtful and witty helpful address by Rev. 
J. Coleman Adams, D.D., of All Souls 
Universalist Church, Brooklyn, on ‘‘The 
General Conduct of Sunday-schools, ”’ and 
with a paper by Mr. W. I. Scandlin, presi- 
dent of the union, on ‘‘The Little Things 
that help.’’ There was an animated and 
interesting discussion at both sessions. 
Many new features were introduced, with a 
view to securing a more general participation 
in the meetings of the union by all its mem- 
bers, and toward making its work more help- 
ful to them in their various schools. At the 
business meeting a new constitution, as rec- 
ommended by the Executive Committee at 
the last annual meeting, was adopted, doing 
away with the delegate system of member- 
ship, and making all the pastors, officers, 
and teachers of the fourteen schools belong- 
ing to the union active members; and the 
roll of the schools was called for the first 
time. The union has recently met with a 
serious loss through the acceptance of a call 
to the pastorate of the church at Nantucket 
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of the late vice-president, Rev. George H. 
Badger; and resolutions of regret were unani- 
mously passed. ‘‘As one of the organizers 
of the union, we are largely indebted to 
him for the form which the society took. As 
an active officer of the organization, whether 
as secretary, trustee, or executive officer, and 
as a member of innumerable committees, the 
union has always had at command his most 
earnest and faithful service,’’ and has 
profited greatly by ‘‘his fertility in sugges- 
tion’’ and ‘‘his happy faculty of enlisting 
the co-operation of others.’? The next meet- 
ing of the union, of which there will be due 
announcement, is to be held on January 20. 
Hobart Clark, Secretary. 


Orange, N.J.—First Unitarian Church: 
The installation of Rev. Walter R. Hunt took 
place November 21. Rev. Thomas R. Slicer 
preached the sermon. Dr. Robert Collyer 
offered the installing prayer. Rev. Samuel A. 
Eliot gave the charge. Rev. Alfred C. Nicker- 
son extended the right hand of fellowship. 
Rev. Edward Hale, Mr. Hunt’s predecessor 
and the first minister of this church, made the 
address to the people. Rev. D. W. Morehouse 
and Rev. W. Reed also.took part in the ser- 
vice. 


Providence, R.1I.— First Church, Rev. 
A. M. Lord: The Young People’s Fraternity 
meets the first Sunday evening of each month, 
taking for its subject ‘“‘Religion of the American 
Poets.” In December the sub-topic was, “The 
Beauty and Power of Tradition in Religion,” 
illustrated in Longfellow’s works. For January 
it will be “The Religion of Nature,” illustrated 
by Whittier’s poems, “The Worship of Nature,” 
“My Triumph,” “Summer by the Lakeside.” 
At the next meeting of the Women’s Alliance, 
January 2, at 3.30 in the chapel, the topic will 
be “The Work of the Red Cross Society.” 


Quincy, Ill.— Unitarian Church, Rev. 
T. J. Horner: An incident has just occurred 
here worthy of note. ,At a recent meeting of 
the Ministers’ Union of the city to arrange 
the usual union Thanksgiving service, the 
pastor of the English Lutheran church de- 
clined to join with the rest, if the Unita- 
rians and Jews were to be invited. It was 
voted, however, that the union service be 
held as usual, this time in the Methodist 
Episcopal church, the pastor preaching the 
sermon. This Methodist Episcopal pastor 
immediately asserted that he should invite 
the Unitarian minister and the Jewish rabbi. 
Without authority from the union the Eng- 
lish Lutheran minister (secretary of the 
union) arranged a rival service in his own 
church, with one or two ministers who knew 
not the facts, and then published the notices 
of the two services as the work of the Min- 
isters’ Union. This was immediately denied 
in the public press by Rev. Dr. Dana of the 
Congregational church ; and forthwith fol- 
lowed a heated controversy, and many hard 
things were said. As a result, the union 
Thanksgiving service in the Methodist Epis- 
copal church was more largely attended than 
any for years, Mr. Horner and Rabbi Efstein 
both having a part in it; and the cause of 
sectarianism has been utterly repudiated by 
the people at large. The fight was made 
wholly within orthodox lines. 


_ Business Notices. 


A Notable Piece.— Every one of our readers who can 
appreciate a fine piece of furniture modelled after the best 
antique designs should turn to the advertisement of the 
Paine-Furniture Company, in another column of this 
paper, and see the very beautiful sideboard which is there 
presented. It is true that not once ina year is the oppor- 
tunity offered to secure such furniture as this at ‘‘ready- 
made”’ prices, and it is an opportunity which cannot be en- 
joyed except by immediate action. Some one will have 
this particular sideboard purchased and safely removed be- 
fore a fortnight has passed, or our judgment is at fault. 
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The Charles E. Lauriat Company has just com- 
pleted an entire rearrangement of their store, bringing to 
the front some of the most attractive things from the 
almost endless variety of books of all kinds in their ex- 
tensive stock, making such a display as would make the 
holiday buyer wish he or she might confine Christmas 
purchases exclusively to books, and have unlimited means 
to gratify the desires created by sucha tempting display. 
The new company is intrenching itself in popular fayor 
by guaranteeing prices, continuing the policy which made 
the success of their predecessors, Estes & Lauriat. 


An Attractive Calendar.— Among the attractive 
calendars for ’99 are English tile calendars, produced by 
Wedgwood of Staffordshire for Jones, McDuffee & Strat- 
ton, adding to their series of historical calendars. This 
year it has for its historical side the old elm at Cambridge, 
under which Washington first took command of the Amer- 
ican forces. Their previous subjects have been: The Old 
North Church, the Old South, Faneuil Hall, the Lamb 
Tavern, the Adams houses (Quincy), King’s Chapel, the Old 
State House, Federal Street Theatre, Mt. Vernon, Inde- 
pendence Hall, Map of Boston 1768, Boston Common, 
1836, etc. 

They have also a pasteboard calendar showing the east 
facade of the State House fronting Bowdoin Street. 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


Gives the most perfect satisfaction. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


Notices. 


THE annual meeting of the Boston FATHER- 


LESS AND WipDows Socigty will be held Wednesday, De- 
cember 14, at eleven o’clock, at the residence of Mrs. Je iN. 
Fiske, 12x Commonwealth Avenue. 

Rev. J. L. Withrow, D.D., will address the meeting. 


H. E. FReeman, Secretary. 


THE address of Rev. George M. Bodge for 


the winter is 17 Gladstone Street, Orient Heights, East 
Boston. 


Marriages. 


In East Boston, 28th ult., by Rev. George M. Bodge, 
qoscok A. Taylor and Mabelle Hanson, both of East 
oston. 
_In Dorchester, 29th ult., by Rev. Benjamin A. Good- 
ridge, Percy E, Crowther and Nina L. Harvey, both of 
Dorchester. 


Deaths. 


In West Newton, 6th inst., Anne Rhodes, widow of the 
late John G. Anthony, 88 years. 


FLOWERS. 


NEW AND BEAUTIFUL DESIGNS. 


J. NEWMAN & SONS, 


51 TREMONT STREET. 
ESTABLISHED 1870. 


J.S. Waterman & Sons, 


UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
AND EMBALMERS. 


2326 & 2328 Washington St. OPEN DAY and NIGHT. 
Telephone, Roxbury 73. 


Established. 
1859. 


Special rooms and all facilities connected with the 
establishment. 


LEWIS JONES & SON, 
UNDERTAKERS, 


No. 50 LACRANCE STREET. 


Competent persons in attendance at all hours of the 
day and night. Telephone 665 Oxford. 


A chapel in the building for Funeral Services. 
No charge will be made our patrons for its use. 


THE GAME OF FAMILIAR QUOTATIONS. 


Price 25 cents, postpaid. Address “EK. E. M.,” 
care of Christian Register, 141 Franklin Street, Boston, 
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Sharon, Mass.—The Women’s Alliance of 
the Unitarian church, Sharon, Mass., furnished 
a supper at the vestry Thursday evening, the 
children of the Sunday-school giving a unique 
entertainment; namely, “A Thanksgiving Din- 
ner in Rhyme.” The children were dressed to 
represent their parts. One little fellow brought 
down the house as “Mr. Onion,” dressed like 
old Farmer Hayseed; while another, who re- 
joiced that he was not the bird served on a 
platter, was very lively in a suit made of real 
feathers. The programme was original and 
amusing. 


Sherborn, Mass.—First Parish, Rev. Lev- 
erett R. Daniels. All the activities of this old 
parish are moving along in the usual steady 
way. The annual fair of the ladies was a suc- 
cess in every way. The harvest concert of the 
Sunday-school was exceptionally fine, and re- 
flected credit upon those who had it in charge. 
The Young People’s Religious Union is again 
under way, and bids fair to have a successful 
year of work and service. Some twenty dele- 
gates attended the tenth anniversary of the 
Hayward Guild at Medfield on the 21st inst. 
This visit was greatly enjoyed by all. The 
union contemplates a rally at Sherborn in the 
near future. 


Sioux City, Ia— Unity Church, Rev. 
Mary A. Safford and Rev. Marie H. Jenney 
(assistant minister) : It is our custom to hold 
welcoming services from time to time for 
the reception of new members. Sunday, 
November 13, nine members were admitted 
into the church. The ministers are giving 
a special series of Sunday evening sermons 
on ‘‘The Present Religious Outlook.’’ The 
topics are: ‘‘Who are Heretics?’’ ‘‘Out- 
growing Old Creeds’’; ‘‘How Rev. B. Fay 
Mills became a Liberal in Religion’’; ‘‘Is 
the New Theology New?’’ ‘‘Why not a 
People’s Church?’’ ‘‘The Glory and the 
_ Shame of Unbelief’’; ‘‘What is the Gos- 

pel?’’ On several of the topics Miss Safford 
and Miss Jenney each give a short address. 
The Young People’s Union is increasing in 
numbers and interest. All business is ex- 
cluded from the Sunday meeting of the 
union, which is a purely religious service. 
A business and social meeting is held 
monthly, at the home of one of the members. 
A leader has charge of the meetings of the 
Young People’s Union for a month, taking 
the entire responsibility of the programme. 
This introduces variety, and gives play to 
individual taste. ‘‘The Ethics of Conversa- 
tion’’ has proved an interesting topic. 


South Natick, Mass.—Eliot Church, Rev. 
Leverett R. Daniels: This church observed the 
seventieth anniversary of the dedication of its 
present edifice by an all day’s service on Sun- 
day, the zoth of November. The pastor gave 
an historical address in the morning; and at 
the special four o’clock service there were ap- 
propriate‘and eloquent addresses by Rev. John 
A. Savage, Rev. George F. Pratt, and Rev. 
Philip S. Thacher. The organist and choir of 
the local church of Brookline furnished the 
music, which was most excellent. The Young 
People’s Religious Union is again holding its 
interesting and helpful meetings every Sunday 
evening. A delegation of twenty attended the 
tenth anniversary’ of the Hayward Guild at 
Medfield on the evening of the 21st. This 
visit to Medfield will be long remembered as a 
most enjoyable one. The ladies of the church 
have held an enjoyable fair, realizing over $200. 


Streator, Ill.—The Church of Good Will 
has started its new career in its new home 
by receiving fifty-three members on its first 
Sunday. 


Taunton, Mass.— Rev. Alfred Rodman 
Hussey of West Roxbury has accepted the 
call of the First Congregational Society of 
Taunton, and will enter upon his duties 
January I. 
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Warwick, Mass.— Unitarian services 
were held in the town hall Sunday, Novem- 
ber 13. A large congregation, representing 
a majority of the liberal people in town, 
listened appreciatively to a sermon by Rev. 
Horace R. Hubbard. The result of this ser- 
vice is the hope that there may be a contin- 
uation of such services, where the many, 
instead of the few, are made welcome. 


Wellesley Hills, Mass.—Unitarian So- 
ciety, Rev. Albert B. Vorse: The ladies of 
the society will hold their usual sale of 
useful and fancy articles in the church par- 
lor on Thursday and Friday, December 8 and 
g. A specialty is made of articles suitable 
for Christmas. 

The Branch Alliance of the Wellesley Hills 
Unitarian Society: has begun its winter’s 
work. Four meetings have been held in the 
church parlor,—two in October and two in 
November. They have been well attended, 
and much interest has been.expressed. At 
one of our October meetings we had the 
pleasure of hearing Mrs. Fifield read her 
bright and witty paper, ‘‘The Relation of 
the Club to the Alliance,’’—a paper that we 
hope all Alliances will hear; for it certainly 
carries hope and inspiration with it. We 
have also been fortunate in having Mrs. 
Beatley read to us her most interesting and 
instructive paper upon ‘‘Moods.’’ Papers 
from members of our home Alliance have 
been given at the other meetings. The in- 
formal talk that always follows upon the sub- 
ject of the afternoon-and our afternoon tea 
help make the Alliance a delightful part of 
the church work. Owing to the serious ill- 
ness of our pastor, Rev. Mr. Young has offi- 
ciated during the past month. 


Whitman, Mass.—First Unitarian Church, 
Rev. H. D. Stevens: Union Thanksgiving ser- 
vices of the Protestant churches of the town 
were held with the Unitarian church this year, 
as the result of an annual rotation. And as 
has. been the practice, the minister of the 
church where services were held was privileged 
to give the address. Rev. Mr. Stevens spoke 
upon “Our Present National Duty,” referring 
to our national obligations to the newly ac- 
quired islands and peoples. A good audi- 
ence was present, and a four-column report of 
the sermon was published in the Whitman 
Times. 


Conference of the Middle States and 
Canada.—The fourteenth annual meeting of 
the Unitarian Conference of the Middle 
States and Canada was held in the German- 
town church in Philadelphia,’ Pa., on No- 
vember 18. The session opened on Friday 
morning with a devotional meeting, conducted 
by Rev. James C. Hodgins and Rev. Fred- 
eric A. Hinckley. 


6 
‘Irritable Stomachs 
make irritable people. A food 
that is nourishing and that does 
not cloy the appetite is 
| Somatose, 
Somatose is a Perfect Food, Tonic and 
Restorative, It contains the nourishing 
4 elements of meat. Prepared for invalids 
i and dyspeptics and those needing nour- 
i May 
i be taken in water, milk, tea, coffee, etc. 
q At druggists’ in 2-02.,%, % and 1 lb, tins. 
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‘4 PERFECT FOOD—as Wholesome 
as it is Delicious.’’ 


Walter Baker & Co.'s 
“ Breakfast 


The Standard for 
Purity and 
Excellence.... 


Costs less than one cent a cup. 
Our Trade-Mark on Every Package. 


Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 


ESTABLISHED 1780. 


“Messiah Pulpit” 


1898-99. 
SUCCEEDING «UNITY PULPIT.” 


The publication of Mr. Savage’s Sermons has been 
resumed, and will be continued in “Messiah Pulpit”’ 
through the season. 

Each sermon will be issued in neat pamphlet form dur- 
ing the week following its delivery. 

Subscription price, $1.50 for the series; single sermons, 


5 cents. 
NOW READY: 

1. Worry. 

2. The Church’s Claim on the Individual. © 

3. Can we make Trouble serve us ? 

4. Don’t Care—Religious and Political. 

5. The Parable of “Lot’s Wife.” (By Rev. 
Robert Collyer.) 

6. The Evils of Religious and Political Pes- 
simism. 

7%. The Word of God. 

8. Our Mission and our Missions. 

9. The Song and Sacrament of Thanksgiv- 
ing. (By Rev. Robert Collyer.) 

10. My Life’s Meaning. 


Send for a specimen copy. 


Subscriptions and orders for back numbers or current 
series should be sent to 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 141 Franklin St., Boston. 


104 East 20th Street, New York. 


MESSAGES OF 
Faith, Hope, and Love. 


Selections for Every Day in the Year from 
the Writings of 


JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 


PRICE $1.00. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 
141 Franklin Street, - - = Boston, 


Brice by 
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In absence of the president the chair was 
taken by Rev. Thomas R. Slicer of New 
York, one of the vice-presidents. After a 
brief address of welcome from the pastor of 
the church, Rev. James C. Hodgins, the first 
of three addresses on ‘‘Church Extension’? 
was delivered by Rev. Charles E. St. John 
of Pittsburg, Pa. His special topic was 
‘“How to reach the Masses.’’ He contended 
that the church must be so administered in 
its worship, its work, and its whole attitude 
toward rich and poor alike as to justify 
among the masses the conviction that they 
will be heartily welcomed. He believed that 
a church so administered would find the 
masses responsive to its efforts. 

The second address was delivered by Rev. 
E. Bradford Leavitt of Washington, D.C., 
on “*How best to solidify our Present Posi- 
tion.’’ He said that the world’s greatest 
need is to have the Christian spirit and prin- 
ciples made the controlling force in all the 
affairs of life. The church which best pro- 
motes this end will command more and more 
the allegiance of the people and solidify its 
Own position. 

The third address was given by Rev. 
Ulysses G. B. Pierce of Ithaca, N.Y. He 
spoke on ‘‘Faith as our Rallying Cry,’’— 
faith in the greatness of our cause, faith in 
our mission as the servants of that cause, 
faith in ourselves as children of God. 

The discussion which followed was led by 
Rev. William R. Lord of Baltimore, Md., 
in a telling speech, in which he contended 
that the essential principle of any church 
that is to grow must be love. It must stand, 
also, for truth and beauty; but love must be 
dominant over all. The church must reach 
the masses, just as we as individuals reach 
those about us. Let brotherly love grow and 
continue, and our churches will spring up, 


grow, and ever continue. 

At 11.30 the regular order of business was 
taken up. After the appointment of the 
usual committees, the secretary, Rev. D. W. 
Morehouse, read his annual report. In his 
review of the year’s work, it was shown that 
four new churches within the conference have 
been organized and incorporated, and one 
Independent Congregational church has been 
admitted to Unitarian fellowship. On the 
whole, the gains of the year have greatly 
exceeded the losses; and the outlook for the 
future is very encouraging. 

The report of the treasurer, Mr. Howland 
Davis, was then read by the secretary. It 
showed that the receipts for the year were 
$3,775.08, and the expenditures $3,767. 23. 
On motion, both reports were adopted and 
ordered printed. 

Rev. Joseph May spoke briefly in behalf 
of the Unitarian headquarters and book-room 
in Philadelphia. A recess was then de- 
clared, during which those present partook 
of a substantial luncheon, which was served 
by the ladies of the parish. 

The afternoon session opened at two 
o’clock, with a paper by Rev. William M. 


Brundage, Ph.D., of Albany, N.Y., on 
‘*Religious Progress up to Date.’’ No brief | 
abstract could do justice to this strong, 
scholarly, and inspiring paper. While rec- 


ognizing the fact that there is a tendency 
toward a relatively decreasing membership | 
in the great evangelical churches, he main- | 
tained that it would be a mistake to argue 
from this fact that religion is losing its hold | 
on the people. These churches are losing, | 
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because they do not keep abreast of modem 


knowledge. Religion is, therefore, mani- 
festing itself more and more in forms of 
noble service outside the churches. Let the 
churches keep pace with the progress in 
religious thought, and they will once more 
receive the allegiance of the most intelligent 
people. It is for the Unitarian Church, 
with its progressive attitude, to lead in this 
movement. 

The Committee on Nominations reported 
as follows: for president, Hon, Dorman B. 
Eaton; vice-presidents, John Harsen Rhoades 
of New York, Mrs. John P. Illsley of Ger- 
mantown, Mr. Henry B. Wells of Plain- 
field, N.J., Rev. Thomas R. Slicer of New 
York, Rev. Joseph May of Philadelphia, 
Mrs. Franklin W. Hooper of New York; 
trustees for three years, Mr. Edward Clark 
of Germantown, John MHarsen Rhoades of 
New York, Rev. John W. Chadwick, New 
York; directors for three years, Mrs. John 
P. Illsley, Rev. John P. Forbes of New 
York, William H. Kenyon of New York. 
All the above were duly elected. Rev. 
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Hiemorial Windows 


LARGEST AND OLDEST 
ESTABLISHMENT IN NEW ENGLAND. 
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OUR UNITARIAN 
... GOSPEL 


D. W. Morehouse was re-elected secretary, By Minot J. Savage, D.D. 


and Mr. Howland Davis treasurer. 
A very interesting and animated discussion 
on ‘‘Some Sunday -school Problems’’ was 


The sermons which make up this 


then introduced by Rev. D. M. Wilson of| volume were spoken in the Church of 


New York. _He was followed by Rev. 
Alfred C. Nickerson of Plainfield, N.J., 
Rev. John B. Green of Newburg, N.Y., 
Rev. William M. Brundage, Rev. James C. 
Hodgins, Rev. William R. Lord, Rev. 
Thomas R. Slicer, Mr. Edward D. Barker of 
Philadelphia, and Rev. Moore Sanborn of 
New York. 

At the opening of the’ evening session a 
vote of thanks to the Germantown church was 
unanimously adopted. Rev. James C. Hodg- 
ins was then called to the chair, and his 
introduction of the speakers was particularly 
felicitous. The general subject for the even- 
ing was ‘‘The Pulpit.’’ In the absence of 
Dr. Savage, who was to have spoken on 
‘“*The Necessity of its Adjustment to Modem 
Knowledge,’’ Rev. Charles E. St. John was 
called upon. Rev. Thomas R. Slicer, follow- 
ing Mr. St. John, spoke on ‘‘The Relation 
of the Pulpit to the Ethical Problem of 
Society and the State.’’ Rev. Adelbert L. 
Hudson, the last speaker, had for his sub- 
ject ‘*The Relation of the Pulpit to the 
Spiritual Life of the People.’’ These three 
addresses were a fitting close to a very inter- 
esting and profitable meeting of the confer- 
ence. 


Acknowledgments. 


Correction.— In the acknowledgments of the 
American Unitarian Association in last week’s 
paper the following items were incorrectly 
printed : — 


Society in Milford, N.H..- 
Miss Mary B. Gardner, Millerton, N.Y......... 


About half the lamp-chim- 
neys in use are Macbeth’s. 

All the trouble comes of 
the other half. 

But go by the Index. 


Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 


*“A HAND SAW IS A GOOD THING, BUT NOT TO 
SHAVE WITH.” 


SAPOLIO 


IS THE PROPER THING FOR HOUSE-CLEANINC. 


the Messiah during the season of 1897— 
98. They are printed as delivered,— 
not as literature, but for the sake of 
preaching to a larger congregation than 
can be reached on Sunday morning. 
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“Those who believe that the message 
of God to his children must be one of 
life and hope instead of a theology 
which teaches death and despair.” 


. « CONTENTS .. 


Unitarianism. 

“‘What do you Give in Place of What you 
Take away ?”’ 

Are there any Creeds which it is Wicked for 
us to question ? 

Why have Unitarians no Creed ? 

The Real Significance of the Present Relig- 
ious Discussion. 

Doubt and Faith—both Holy. 

Is Life a Probation ended by Death ? 

Sin and Atonement. 

Prayer and Communion with God. 

The Worship of God.- 

Morality Natural, not Statutory. 

Reward and Punishment. 

Things which Doubt cannot destroy. 

Evolution loses Nothing of Value to Man. 

Why are not All Educated People Unitarians ? 

Where is the Evangelical Church ? 


Price $1.00. 


For sale by booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on receipt 


of price by 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 
141 Franklin Street, = - = Boston. 


Theodore Parker to a Young Man. 


This letter from Theodore Parker, to a young mzn just 
starting out in life, was first printed in the Christian 
Register in 1885, and afterward in leaflet form. It has 
been some time out of print; and yet, from its straight- 
forward, may tone in relation to life, duty, wealth, study, 
religion, is still called for as a very available tract to be 
handed to boys and youth. It is entered permanently in 
the Register Tract Series, and may be had at any time. 


Single copy, 2 cts.; per hundred, 50 cts. 


Address Christian Register Association, 
141 Franklin Street, Boston. 
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Pleasantries. 


‘‘Have you seen Hobson’s latest photo- 
graph?’’ ‘‘No: the last one I saw was taken 
a week ago.’’—Life. 


Little Gregory: ‘‘Papa, why do you say 
that the pen is more powerful than the 
sword?’’ Papa: ‘‘Because you cannot sign 
checks with a sword.’’ 


Here is a witticism of Lord Rosebery’s, 
told by a woman who heard him say it at 
a dinner: ‘‘Memory,’’ said Lord Rosebery, 
‘fis a feeling that steals over us when we 
listen to our friend’s original stories.’’ 


‘*Who was Job?’’ asked a Sunday-school 
teacher of a class of boys about eight years 
old; and Jesse, well versed in Bible history, 
answered, ‘‘He was the man who couldn’t 
pull out a leviathan with a hook.’’— Youth's 
Companion. 


At the meeting of the Institutional Church 
League, Rev. Floyd Tomkins cited the case 
of a church over the entrance to which, in 
large letters, was the inscription, ‘‘I am the 
door of the sheep.’’ Below it was a placard, 
saying, ‘‘Go around to the other door.’”’ 


Doctor: ‘‘Troubled with insomnia, eh? 
Eat something before going to bed?’’ Pa- 
tient: ‘‘Why, doctor, you once told me never 
to eat anything before going to bed.’’ Doc- 
tor (with dignity) : ‘‘That, madam, was way 
back in 1895. Science has made great 
strides since then.’’—WVew York Weekly. 


An Ohio woman, visiting Boston for the 
first time, had her greatest thrill at Copp’s 
Hill Burying-ground. ‘‘As soon as my 
sister-in-law and I got into the place,’’ she 
said, ‘‘I found myself almost stepping upon 
a grave, with an inscription on a queer, 
little, iron-cover sort of a tomb. I jumped 
back, feeling the way you do when you step 
on a grave, and read the inscription, just 
three initials, no name or date. ‘Isn’t it 
pathetic?’ I said to my sister-in-law. ‘Oh, 
I don’t know,’ she answered. ‘‘B. W. W.’’ 
means Boston water-works.’’’ 


Tommy Stringer, blind and deaf, is com- 
ing along well in his understanding of the 
world. The other night he came home from 
somewhere rather late, and his teacher made 
him a cup of cocoa. He likes cocoa very 
much, and Tommy said, ‘‘When I grow up, 
I’m going to have a cup of cocoa every 
night.’’ Now his teacher does not like to 
have him entertain the idea that he is always 
going to be waited on; and she said to him, 
‘‘Well, who is going to make all that cocoa 
for you?’’ ‘‘Oh, a lady,’’ answered the 
boy. ‘‘And what is her name?’’ ‘‘Mrs. 
Stringer !’’ 


A drill sergeant was unpopular among his 
men. They found him too particular. One 
day he had on hand a party of recruits, 
whom he was putting through the funeral 
exercise. Opening the ranks so as to admit 
the passage of the supposed funeral cortége 
among them, the instructor, by way of prac- 
tical explanation, walked slowly down the 
lane formed by the two ranks, saying as he 
did so: ‘‘Now, I’m the corpse. Pay atten- 
tion!’’? Having reached the end of the line, 
he turned, regarded the men with a scrutiniz- 
ing eye for a minute, and then remarked, 
‘*Your ’ands is right and your ’eads is right, 
but you ’aven’t got that look of regret you 
ought to ’ave.’’ 
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POWDER POINT SCHOOL 
. FOR BOYS . 


Elementary and advanced classes. 
teaching. Scholarships. 
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New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 


ASSETS, Dec. 31, 1897..+++sseeeeeveee seeee $26,939,135.09 
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AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL 


il; d School for both sexes. Apply to 
Family and Home Schoo! “ALLEN BROTHERS. 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL F@ins 


GREENFIELD, MASS. 
Established in 1869. Reference, Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D. 


Miss IDA F. FOSTER, wae 
Miss CAROLINE R, CLARK, } Principals. 


.._ , $2,127,428.44 
All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. __ 
ANNUAL Casu distributions are paid upon all policies. 
Every policy has indorsed thereon the cash surrender 
and paid-up insurance values to which the insured is 
entitled by the Massachusetts Statute. ‘ 
Pamphlets, rates, and values for any age sent on applica- 
tion to the Company’s Office. © 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-Pres. 
Ss. F. ig ie 
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BOUGHT FOR CA, 


I am especially prepared to pay liberally for 
Mortgage Investments. No fees nor commission. 
respondence solicited. 


Ss. K. HUMPHREY, 
640 Exchange Building, Boston, Mass. 


IVERS & POND 


Holiday Proposition 


To enable purchasers from all parts of New England to visit one of the largest and 
finest piano stores in the United States, if not in the world, 


We Offer to Pay all Railway Fares 


from the customers’ homes to Boston and return, if they purchase a piano from our 
establishment. This offer holds good till the 1st of January, 1899. Our display of 
pianos in anticipation of the holiday season will be the most complete we have ever made, 
Our new styles of grand and upright pianos for 1899 are now on exhibition. New up- 
right pianos —not of the Ivers & Pond make —as low as $200 and upwards, the best in 
the world for that price. We have bargains in slightly used Ivers & Pond pianos that 
have been rented a little, but are for all practical purposes as good as new. 

Our Rental Purchase System is the fairest and easiest for those who do not wish to 
pay cash. By this plan you can rent one of our pianos, and we will allow all money paid 
to be applied towards the final purchase. As one of the largest manufacturers and 
retailers of high-grade pianos in the world, we know that we can save you money. It is 
impossible for any other house in the United States to offer greater advantages than 
we can. 

____ If you cannot come to Boston, write us, and we can make all arrangements by mail so 
that you can buy a piano as safely and easily as if you visited our store. 


IVERS & POND PIANO COMPANY, 


GEO. H. ELLIS, 
..» PRINTER 


141 FRANKLIN STREET, 


BOSTON. 


110 Boylston Street, 
Boston. 
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